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THE WEEK. 


Tue Prime Minister issued his election address on 
Monday. The greater part of it was devoted to avery 
telling analysis of the late Government’s position. That 
Government had had advantages such as few Govern- 
ments in recent times had enjoyed, and how had it used 
them? The best commentary on the settlement of 
South Africa was Mr. Balfour’s declaration that as a 
result of his policy South Africa had been reduced to a 
condition in which ruin could only be avoided by the 
use of servile labour from China. Expenditure and 
indebtedness had been piled up, but the late Govern- 
ment, when it left office, after four years spent 
in a series of costly and confused experiments upon 
the army and _ volunteers, was still groping 
after the true principles of army reform. The policy 
it now offered the country embodied the most mis- 
chievous characteristics of its past. It was said 
that things had changed since we gave up Protection, 
and we must now resume it. But nothing in the 
experience of other countries led him to suppose that 
what was profoundly injurious half a century ago had 
become vital to our prosperity to-day. ‘‘ Nothing in 
their experience leads me to suppose that by limiting 
our imports we shall increase our exports, that by 
raising prices, no matter by what kind of tariff expe- 
dients, we shall assist in equalising the conditions of 
international competition or in enlarging the area of 
employment.” The address goes on to explain why it 
is impossible to treat the Government’s policy as if it 
was not Protection : 

“Tam well aware that our opponents claim to be ina 

osition to establish some kind of indeterminate fiscal 

imbo in which the advantages of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion are to be combined with the disadvantages of neither— 

a fiscal paradise perhaps I ought to call it, where tariffs will 

bless consumer and producer in equal measure, where the 

workmen will find employment by the exclusion of foreign 
commodities and the taxpayer will be relieved by the golden 
stream of tribute with which the foreigner will still, [ know 
not how, continue to provide him. These fairy stories will 
be dismissed by serious men, and so, I hope, will be the 
illusive assurances that the Protection imposed will be of 
such a moderate description that nobody will be any the 
worse for it.” 

In his concluding paragraph the Prime Minister recalls 

his recent declarations on Liberal policy. 

In his election address, which was issued on 
Monday, Mr. Morley declares that there are two main 
questions confronting the country : 

“You have to judge whether you desire to restore 
to power for five or six years more the Ministers 
whose dazzling wisdom and competency alike in legisla- 
tion and administration you have had such good opportunity 
of measuring for five or six years past. Secondly, besides 
delivering this verdict of censure or approval, you have also 
to say aye or no to the deepest and most far-reaching ques- 
tion in its effects upon the future of the nation since the 
great ——— of 1832. You have either toaccept or reject a 
total revolution in those practices, maxims, principles, and 
habits on which the modern fabric of British commerce, in- 
dustry, and credit—so delicate, so complex, so stupendous 
and towering as it is—has been built upon, and on which it 
stands to-day.” 

Mr. Morley goes on to sum up the results of Tory 
government and of a war ‘‘ which was to substitute a 
higher ideal for a lower one, and which ended by 
making Chinese labour the extending and spreading 
foundation of the renovated community. Political 


irony,” is Mr. Morley’s comment, ‘‘could go no 
further.” The new policy is to be Fiscal Reform: 


“On the precise shape of the question, on the definite 
aim with which they would undertake the handling ot it, on 
the exact measures for reaching their aim we are left ina 
darkness so thick that under cover of it the elector who 
believes in Free Trade and the elector who is for annullin 
and deleting Free Trade are going to grope their way hand 
in hand together to the poll to vote for the same policy in a 
fog, the same candidate in a mask.” 


Mr. Morey proceeds to describe how the late 
Government wished to escape from the issue it had 
raised to the Irish question : 


“It is idle to forget that the Irish question is a British 
question also. Everybody knows that our system of Irish 
government is extravagant in cost. It works irrationally 
because it commands no popular confidence, and it wakens 
no sense of public responsibility, either collective or indi- 
vidual. To the people governed it gives little voice 
in their own affairs; yet it both impels and enables them 
to confuse and interrupt our British affairs at West- 
minster. Public men in both parties agree in perceiving 
these mischiefs both to Great Britain and to Ireland, 
though they differ vehemently as to the measures best fitted 
to lessen or remove them. Tor my own part, I never can 

retend to believe that any‘reforms in the machinery of 

rish government will be found a permanently effective or 
successful substitute for the policy of entrusting the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs to an Irish representative authority with 
powers and functions defined by Parliament. This convic- 
tion certainly will not and should not prevent me from 
co-operating in any more limited reforms not incompatible 
with it.” 


Mr. Morley sums up by saying, ‘‘ Every vote given 
against the Government is a vote for a tax on food, a 
restriction of the supply of food, and a rise in the price 
of food,” 


Mr. Asguitn’s election address was issued on 
Monday, and it is in the main a summary of the argu- 
ment for Free Trade. After describing the late 
Government’s record the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
goes onto discuss Protection. After enumerating the 
advantages of Free Trade he proceeds : 


‘* You are now asked wantonly to cast these advantages to 
the winds, Youare to begin with a tax on foreign food, 
which must, of course, in the long run raise the cost of living 
and lower the remuneration of labour. The proposal is 
defended as a means of promoting colonial loyalty and 
opening the colonial markets to our manufactures. The 
colonies have indignantly repudiated the suggestion that 
their loyalty is in need of any such stimulus, and those 
among them which are committed to a policy of tariffs have 

lainly intimated that they can do nothing which will 
imperil their protected native industries. 


Retaliation he discusses in his concluding paragraph : 


“ The other branch of the new policy, which is sometimes 
called Retaliation, the moment it assumes a logical and 
ractical shape, is seen to be equally unsound, The British 
-arliament can always, if it sees fit, meet with reprisals any 
untriendly treatment which is specially directed against 
ourselves. But experience has shown that attempts of this 
kind must always recoil on those who make them, and that 
we fare as well (to say the least) even in protected markets 
as the great Protectionist countries which are constantly 
sacrificing international good feeling and inflicting on them- 
selves heavy material losses by actual or threatened tariff 
wars. And the real motive of the large majority of those 
who wish to set up a general tariff here is not so much to 
force open other markets as to close our own. Theyare the 
victims of the antiquated fallacy that the imports which 
come here by way of interest on British capital, or in pay- 
ment for British goods and services, involve a displacement 
of British labour, 





Tue Prime Minister has made speeches this week 
at Liverpool, Chester, Wrexham, and Shrewsbury. At 
Shrewsbury he was subjected to continual interrup- 
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tions from a small ring, and after the exertions of the 
last two days he felt himself unable to make as long a 
speech as he had arranged. This wasa great misfor- 
tune, as the subject on which he was entering was 
agricultural reform, and a small minority succeeded in 
defeating the wishes of the great majority of the meet- 
ing. At Liverpool Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
dealt vigorously with two of Mr. Balfour’s charges. He 
showed how unjust and artificial is the clamour about 
impairing the defences of the country, and he explained 
the situation in which his Government had been placed 
by the haste with which the applications of the mine- 
owners for a large supply of cooliesin November. We 
deal e'sewhere with this very ominous and _ sinister 
transaction. As Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said, 
it is a very remarkable incident which calls for further 
elucidation. For the rest the Prime Minister answered 
Mr. Balfour’s sneers and insinuations by reiterating 
what he had often said before about his views of 
Chinese labour. pal 

Lorp LANSDOWNE, in defiance of the understand- 
ing which keeps Peers out of elections, went to Man- 
chester on Monday to help a colleague in distress. If 
he had been wise he would have stuck to Foreign 
Affairs, but he was foolish enough to remind his 
audience of his calamitous tenure of the War Office. 
He said that if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
been in office in 1899-1901 he could not have sent out 
to South Africa the army that Lord Lansdowne sent out 
for the campaign. It is imprudent of Lord Lans- 
downe, the Foreign Minister, to try to inspire 
popular enthusiasm for Lord Lansdowne, the Minister 
for War. For other people have not forgotten, if Lord 
Lansdowne has forgotten, the verdict passed on him by 
the War Office Commission. As for his comparison its 
accuracy can be put to a simple test. Mr. Balfour, speak- 
ing at Manchester on January 15, 1896, said : 

“No, gentlemen, ‘here was never a moment, 1 believe, in 
the recent history of this country, when the British Empire 
was a better fighting machine than it is at the present time. 
The energetic efforts of successive Governments, principally 
the Unionist Gcvernment which existed between 1886 and 
1892, and the Home Rule Goverument which succeeded them 
between 1892 and 1895, chiefly through their efforts in the 
last decade or more, an addition has been made to the 


fighting power of the Empire, of which the Empire itself, 
I believe, is unaware.” 


From 1896-1993 the Ministers for War were Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Brodrick. In July, 1904, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster said : 

‘“*Lastly—and I think this is very important—we have 
been compelled to recognise that this army, imperfectly 
prepared, wasteful in its methods and unsatisfactory in its 
results, was and is one of the most costly machines ever 
devised. I do not think 1 have gone beyond common know- 


ledge and common agreement in any of these generalisa- 
tions.” 


And on January 9, 1906, he said at Croydon: 
“When he entered the War Office he found that the 
whole of the British infantry and the artillery would have 

died out in two years under the existing régime.” 


Liberals are quite content to take their opponents’ ver- 
dict on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. Is Lord 
Lansdowne prepared to take his colleague’s verdict 
on himself ? 

_ WE recommend to the notice of everyone interested 
in the question of Chinese Labour a letter on the sub- 
ject written by a Chinese controller or compound 
manager which appeared in the Zimes yesterday. This 
gentleman isa most ingenious writer. He finds it diffi- 
cult tounderstand the opposition and fuss which the ques- 
tion has created, yet the facts which he gives ought to 
solve the difficultyfor most people. Manyof theChinese 
come, he says, from the large towndistrictsof Northern 
China, and the invitation to emigrate has naturally been 
accepted in great measure by those who leave their 
country for their country’s good. ‘Though it was 
carefully explained they were to work on the gold 
mines, a rumour undoubtedly got among the first 


batches that this was only a blind, and _ that they were 
really being obtained for fighting. This is seen in the 
large number of ex-soldiers recruited—notoriously the 
most lawless men in China.” ‘‘ Probably half the 
men,” he adds, ‘‘have been Boxers, and secret 
societies have already made their appearance among us, 
the Big Knife Society, &c.” If thousands of Boxers 
were suddenly imported into an English manufacturing 
town and set to work to form ‘‘ Big Knife Societies, 
&c.,” and generally to introduce their manners and 
customs into the community, there would probably 
be some opposition and fuss, and perhaps a certain 
amount of unscrupulous party capital might be made 
out of the matter. The Chinese controller adds that 
some of the coolies have made comparisons between 
China and Johannesburg unfavourable to the latter, 
We can well believe it. 





TuereE has been a crescendo of noise and violence 
at public meetings during the week. The Prime 
Minister was unable to finish his speech at Shrews- 
bury. Mr. Lyttelton failed at Leamington in an 
attempt to get a hearing for Mr. Mackinder, who stood 
against him in 1900, and was then described by Mr. 
Chamberlain as a mongrel. Mr. Lloyd-George was 
shouted down inthe same place by way of revenge thenext 
day, and Warwick rejoined by suppressing Mr. Lyttelton. 
An interesting little correspondence has passed between 
Mr. Nettlefold and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Nettlefold 
wrote to ‘‘ Dear Mr. Chamberlain” to tell him that he 
heard that a movement was on foot to break up the 
Free Trade demonstration on Saturday the 13th, and 
asking Mr. Chamberlain to issue a manifesto to state 
that any attack made on the demonstration would be 
against his wishes. Mr. Chamberlain’s answer is cha- 
racteristic. Addressing Mr. Nettlefold as ‘‘ Sir,” he says 
that he is quite certain “that none of his friends will 
take the slightest notice of what they will agree with 
him is a rather childish performance,” and that he 
advises Mr. Nettlefold to communicate with the police. 
Mr. Nettlefold replied that the police had been unable 
to prevent the death of one man and serious injury to 
others during the violence when Mr. Lloyd George came 
to Birmingham. ‘For this,” he adds ina stinging 
sentence, ‘‘ the police were severely censured, but you 
and I know that the real culprits were those who 
incited to riot, and also those who could have 
prevented any disturbance if they had been so 
minded.” (rae 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has had to admit that he has 
been caught out by Mr. Burns. It is not a difficult 
thing to catch Mr. Chamberlain out, but it is very diffi- 
cult to get him to admit it. In his speech at Derby 
Mr. Chamberlain made, as -he is apt to do, a wild and 
reckless statement. He said, ‘‘ We see that the 
pauperism of the country is rapidly increasing. There 
are at the present time something like one million able- 
bodied men, or men not at all eventsin old age, who 
are being maintained at the expense of the rates of the 
country in your workhouses and infirmaries.” Mr, 
Burns sent a letter to the 7imes of Tuesday, in which 
he gave the true figures. He showed that indoor 
paupers all told only came to 214,884, and that 
on the most generous estimate the indoor paupers of 
the class Mr. Chamberlain named could not be more 
than 10,000 or 12,000. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking on 
Wednesday at Birmingham, said: ‘‘Mr. John Burns 
has written to the Zimes with reference to some figures 
I used at Derby, and I have to admit that he has caught 
me out. I should have said there were at least a 
million paupers in this country who were in receipt of 
pauper relief indoor and outdoor. I withdraw altogether 
the statement I made in the middle of a turbulent 
meeting, but it does not alter the argument.” Nobody 
imagined that Mr. Chamberlain’s arguments are altered 
by so trifling a mistake as that of changing 1 into 100. 
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Tue Daily Mail is hard put to it to show its grati- 
tude adequately for favours received. When its pro- 
prietor was plain Mr. Harmsworth it did as much as 
could reasonably be expected of it. It went one 
better than Mr. Chamberlain, and told France that 
she must be roiled in blood and mud. When Mr. 
Harmsworth became Sir Alfred Harmsworth it easily 
outdid all the other agents for inventing and spread- 
ing Boer atrocities. Now that its proprietor is Lord 
Northcliffe it is obviously bound to do something more 
distinguished than it did when Mr. Harmsworth’s ser- 
vices had been considered to be adequately rewarded 
with a baronetcy. It has accordingly marked its grati- 
tude for Mr. Balfour’s latest favour by a peculiarly 
gross piece of dishonesty. By clipping off the first 
half of the Prime Minister’s paragraph about Chinese 
labour it makes him adopt as his own the declaration 
he quoted from Mr. Balfour. If Mr. Balfour ever has 
any honours to bestow in future and Lord Northcliffe 
is advanced a step in thé Peerage, he will find it hard 
to beat his achievement as a Baron. 





THERE is one subject on which a good many 
Liberals would like to be enlightened. Who is re- 
sponsible for inviting Mr. B. F. Hawksley, the 
solicitor to the Chartered Company, to address 
Liberal meetings? Mr. Hawksley has already done a 
disservice to the two Liberal candidates for the City by 
taking the chair at their meeting and defending Chinese 
labour. He has since, we see, been speaking at a 
Liberal meeting at Bristol, and there also he has been 
denouncing what is one of the main characteristics of 
Liberal policy. It would be as reasonable to let loose 
a Protectionist at Liberal meetings with a free hand 
against the Liberal policy on Free Trade. This 
curious incident of the election requires further eluci- 
dation. 


Tue Royal Academy elections of Monday and 
Tuesday nights were attended with only partially in- 
teresting results. Mr. Edward Stott and Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy are the new Associates; Mr. S. J. Solomon 
is now a Royal Academician. Two Associate engravers 
were elected in Messrs. Frank Short and William 
Strang; and Messrs. Josef Israels and Augustus St. 
Gandens were created Honorary Foreign Academicians. 
Mr. Stott’s reputation as a painter of poetic landscape 
has been established so long, and he has so often 
been within an ace of getting in, that his success is 
hardly surprising. Mr. Pomeroy, also, who began 
his career at the Lambeth Schools under Dalou, 
and did brilliantly as an Academy student, has for 
some time past been well in the running. He is 
represented in the Chantrey Collection by the marble 
‘*Nymph of Loch Awe,” but Mr. Stott possesses the 
distinction of not yet having been similarly honoured. 
As for the rest, the appointment of two Associate- 
engravers can give nothing but satisfaction after so 
long an interval, especially as regards Mr. Strang, 
whose work as an etcher has won him a coveted 
position; Mr. Solomon, we believe, is considered in- 
valuable as a teacher in the schools; while to the 
veteran Mr. Israels the new honour is a gracious 
recognition of a long career of artistic usefulness. 
Mr. St. Gandens, the American sculptor, has perhaps 
figured less prominently before the British public than 
any of the others, but elsewhere he is sufficiently 
known and honoured to justify the choice. 





Tue violent excitements of the last few months 
have been succeeded by an ominous calm in Russia. 
An official communiqué was issued on Thursday stating 
that the delay in the assembling of the Duma was due 
to the complicated character of the work which had to 
be done before the arrangements could be com- 


pleted. Every effort would be made to hasten the 
meeting, but fifty days would still be required, 
and the delegates therefore could not reach St. Peters- 
burg until towards the end of April. This estimate is 
considered by the Liberal organs to be too favourable, 
and they think the Duma cannot meet until two months 
later. Meanwhile the Russian Government is drawing 
its own moral from a success which it interprets as a 
reconquest of Russia. An article inthe Novoe Vremya 
shows that Count Witte no longer thinks it necessary to 
coneiliate the Revolution. This article states that the 
Manifesto of October 30 in nowise affects the status of 
the aristocracy, and that the Duma will be dissolved if 
it attempts to meddle with the fundamental laws of 
the Empire. Count Witte also makes a sinister allu- 
sion to the Manchurian army, whose return, he says, 
will mark the complete pacification of the country. 





ITALY’s interest in the Morocco Conference owing 
to her complicated relations with the chief parties to 
that Conference is growing day by day. The appoint- 
mentof the Marquis Visconti Venosta, who has been Am- 
bassador to Constantinople and several times Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as Italian delegate, is a sign of the 
difficulty of the part which Italy proposes to play at 
Algeciras. For reasons of tradition, of interest, and of 
friendship Italy feels bound to follow England in all 
Mediterranean questions. Also, she is pledged by 
an agreement, concluded when Marquis Visconti 
Venosta was at the Foreign Office, to give France a 
free hand in any settlement of Moroccan affairs. She 
has considered herself quite at liberty to do this, 
as the Mediterranean in general, and Morocco in 
particular, are not contemplated in the clauses of the 
Triple Alliance which bind Italy to work in agreement 
with German interests. Indeed, at the former Morocco 
Conference, held in Madrid in 1880, Germany openly 
supported the French delegates, just as during the 
Berlin Congress Prince Bismarck suggested to the 
representatives of France the occupation of Tunis. 
Even after the conclusion of the Triplice in 1882 there 
have been several occasions on which Italian interests 
in the Mediterranean were threatened without Germany 
thinking it her duty to help her ally, who, instead, 
received assistance from England. Now, however, 
Germany thinks differently, maintaining that although 
Morocco is not mentioned in the Triple Alliance, should 
Germany on account of that question be attacked by 
France Italy must give her help. To the suggestion 
that before doing so Italy might wish to discover from 
which side the provocation came, an answer, of course 
unofficial, was given that, if this was the way Italy 
understood her pledges, Austria would be allowed to 
walk over to Milan. US 

Tue news of Lord Ritchie’s sudden death has been 
received with sincere regret by his opponents, who 
have always respected him ; with his own party he was 
never a favourite. He was not forgiven for the 
offence of creating the London County Council, and 
since those days he has committed the still more 
heinous offence of standing out against Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He was made a Peer when Mr. Balfour 
resigned, but he was given a lower rank than 
that conferred on any previous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But it is not only his opponents that 
resented the singularly vindictive and ungracious tone 
of the comments made by the Zimes on his death. “ It 
there is such a thing as gratitude in politics the most 
sincere mourners at Lord Ritchie’s grave must be the 
opponents of Fiscal Reform, who owe to him more than 
to all the perfervid oratory of their leaders.” It is not 
often that controversialists use towards a man just dead 
the bitterness with which they assailed a man in his 
lifetime. But the crime of foiling Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan within the Cabinet is no ordinary one. 
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THE LATEST RAND CONSPIRACY. 
HE White Paper published on Wednesday gives 
us the history of certain highly characteristic 
transactions that have marked the last days of Mr. 
Balfour’s Government. They form a singularly apt 
epitome of its career. Their precise significance can 
easily be ascertained by a brief recital of facts and 
dates. Whenthe Liberal Government came into office 
it decided before it was ten days old to arrest the impor- 
tation of Chinese coolies. Lord Elgin then discovered 
that between November 12 and 18 licences for 13,199 
coolies had been signed andhanded to the mine owners, 
and that licences for 3,000 more coolies had been 
signed, but that his telegram had arrived at Pretoria 
before these licences had left the hands of the Trans- 
vaal Government. Further, of the 13,199 coolies for 
whom licences had been issued, 1,490 had already 
arrived. Lord Elgin explained that his Government 
was anxious to arrest immigration at once, 
and he instructed Lord Selborne to ask 
the law officers whether the licences could 
be revoked. The law officers replied that it was 
impossible to revoke the licences already issued, but 
that the case of the 3,000 licences that had been 
signed but not issued was different. Lord Elgin replied 
that the 3,000 licences were to be withheld, and that 
the Government felt that the licences already issued 
could not be recalled. That wasa transaction for which 
the entire responsibility rested with the late Govern- 
ment, and he and his colleagues had no share in it. 
But Lord Elgin was not satisfied to leave matters 
there. There were other things he wanted to know. 
The number of licences signed in November seemed 
very large. How many licences had been issued in 
other months? Why had there been this large 
number demanded in November? What were the 
mineowners’ plans for the future? Lord Selborne’s 
answers to his questions are highly significant. He 
gives a table of the licences granted during each month 
of 1905: 


any ase ove ie is en 4,225 
ebruary ... nae Ne on = ; 
March : ae Fi e bas —-_ 
April... tea aed ci ae 1,931 
ay... is ‘ide aa on ee 3.477 
une... eee ee abe ie _ 2,285 
uly ... ane ones hd axe ia 1,529 
August ove ini ee are os 2,221 
September ... — wail - ads nil 
October _... ani dis “on er 2,351 
November ... 13,199 
December ... = ie 3,000 


Lord Selborne’s answer to the second question is that 
the increase is due to the great demand for labour 
consequent on ‘* continuous expansion of work in the 
mines.” His answer to the third that ‘‘all arrange- 
ments had been made with a view to continuous flow 
of immigration being established on permanent basis.” 

This is only part of the story. We now come to 
Mr. Lyttelton’s share init. It is summed up in two 
stages. Mr. Lyttelton, so we learn, telegraphed on 
October 27 that ‘it would be good policy” for the mine- 
owners voluntarily to stop immigration for six months, 
a suggestion to which the mineowners did not con- 
descend to give an answer. Secondly, on January 9, 
writing a letter to the Zimes in answer to Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s complaint that the late Government had 
signed all these licences just before leaving office, Mr. 
Lyttelton says, ‘‘ the late Government signed no such 
engagements, as under the Ordinance these were made 


by the authorities in the Transvaal, in accordance 
with the practice from the outset, without reference to 
or interference from the Home Government.” (The 
italics are ours.) 

The Prime Minister in his admirable speech at 
Liverpool on Tuesday said very justly that this is an 
incident which requires ‘‘ further elucidation.” Here 
are certain comments to be made immediately upon it. 
The late Government introduced Chinese labour under 
circumstances that made their responsibility as heavy 
and direct as it could be. (1) They were dealing with 
a Crown Colony ; (2) they refused to take a plebiscite 
in that colony; (3) the rest of South Africa was 
hostile ; (4) Mr Chamberlain had said that Chinese 
labour would never be introduced unless South Africa 
wanted it; (5) all the other colonies were bitterly 
adverse ; (6) opinion at home was clearly repugnant. 
All these conditions made Mr. Lyttelton’s responsi- 
bility full and absolute. Yet we know, first, that the 
mineowners did not even trouble to answer his sugges- 
tions, and, secondly, that he surrendered entirely his 
control of the immigration. The mineowners got as 
many licences as they wanted automatically, ‘‘ without 
any reference to the Home Government.” It is 
a very serious matter that, after apologising 
for Chinese labour as a temporary experiment, 
the Colonial Secretary should abdicate his autho- 
rity to interfere at any point to arrest the 
increase of immigration. A rise from 2,351 applica- 
tions in October to 13,199 in November passes un- 
noticed. There might have been a further rise to 
20,000 in December without reference to the Home 
Government or intervention by it. And the mine- 
owners, understanding the situation, had arranged, as 
Lord Selborne tells us, for a ‘‘ continuous flow of 
immigration being established on a _ permanent 
basis.” In other words, Chinese labour, which 
was declared by its authors to be a _ tem- 
porary expedient, was to have been organised by 
the mineowners as a permanent arrangement, with 
Mr. Lyttelton not merely passive but ignorant. Even 
the empty compliment of informing the Government, 
which was represented by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, was judged by their masters to be an unnecessary 
formality. Everything was in train for this extensive 
preparation, and the Government at home was treated 
with a contumelious silence. 

Fortunately this alien supremacy is now dis- 
established. The mineowners are under no illusions, 
and so soon as they saw the coming doom of the docile 
Ministry, which had yielded into their hands its own 
reputation and the authority of Great Britain, they 
scrambled to the Government with their applications for 
16,000 more coolies. Lord Selborne must think that 
his countrymen still live in his own unsuspecting world, 
if he supposes that they do not know the meaning of the 
November figures. Whether it was some friendly hint 
or the use of their own acute minds that told 
the Beits and the Abrahams and the Joels and the 
Dunkelsbuhlers that December was to be the fatal 
month, we cannot say. But the coincidence admits of 
only one explanation, and Lord Selborne does not 
seriously try to give another. The mineowners listen 
now to a very different voice. There is a new tone in 
the despatches of the Colonial Office. Lord Elgin has 
told them that they make their preparations at their 
peril. 
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Mr. Balfour, the candidate, still believes that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman as Minister will not alter 
the state of things. He tried to eke out a case for 
Chinese labour by two arguments. He selects the 
objectionable and doubtful features of the general 
labour systems in the Empire, and then says that those 
who blame the Chinese Labour Ordinance which con- 
tains them all, and others of its own into the 
bargain, must equally blame the other systems which 
contain any of them. In particular he attacks Lord 
Ripon for his share in the arrangements in British 


Guiana. But those arrangements do not contain 
the most important principle in the Transvaal 
system. In that system men are used as chattels 


for three years, never allowed to become part of 
the society in which they live, forbidden to hold or 
acquire land or property or to enter any occupation, 
and when the mineowners have no further use for them 
they are to be flung overseas again. The indentured 
labourer in British Guiana submits, it is true, to a severe 
discipline, but during the time of his indenture he is 
not isolated from the life of the community, and at the 
end he can become a free settler in it. Mr. Balfour’s 
second argument is that Chinese labour has increased 
white labour. Itis untrue. In May, 1904, the whites 
employed on the Rand were 13,127 to 77,519 Kaffirs. 
In September, 1905, the whites were 17,794 to 97,721 
Kaffirs and 44,538 Chinamen. The Liberal Magazine, 
which has collected these figures from a letter to the 
Times written by Mr. Duncan, who said he gave the 
figures by the courtesy of the Colonial Secretary, points 
out that if 77,519 Kaffirs corresponded to 13,127 whites 
the increase of 20,202 Kaffirs should correspond to an 
increase of 3,549 whites. The 44,538 Chinamen have 
therefore only given employment to 1,118 whites. 

Mr. Balfour’s dilemmas or rejoinders do not affect 
the capital feature of the situation. His Government 
depended on the mineowners and their friends. One day 
perhaps the full tangle and ramifications of their power 
will be unravelled. ‘‘No man,” said Macaulay, “is 
fit to govern great societies who hesitates about dis- 
obliging the few who have access to him for the sake 
of the many whom he will never see.” That sentence 
hits off the fatal weakness of the men who did not dare 
to punish the Jameson Raid, and whose last days were 
marked by a final display of the power and insolence of 
this alien, secret, and formidable faction. We dimly 
know how these men have penetrated our aristocracy, 
acquired a great control of our Press, invaded our 
politics, and entrenched their forces in every quarter of 
our public life. The Opposition tell us that what they 
dread is a Liberal Government dependent upon the 
Irish Natiorfalists. That the country can avert if it 
cares to give the necessary support to the Liberal 
Government. There is one thing the country cannot 
do. It cannot give us a Unionist Government in- 
dependent of the South African Jews. 





THE CONFERENCE ON MOROCCO AND THE 
GERMAN WHITE BOOK, 


HE international conference at Algeciras, which 

is to meet next Tuesday, will,we hope, bring the 
Morocco question to a final and satisfactory conclusion. 
It is difficult to see how it can fail to be final unless 
one of the Powers fails in its regard for diplomatic 


loyalty and the peace of Western Europe. The agree- 
ment arrived at last summer between the Foreign 
Offices of Paris and Berlin goes far to bind France and 
Germany to abide by the conference’s results. France, 
it is evident from the declarations of her statesmen, will 
do so ; and the declarations of Sir Edward Grey leave 
equally littke doubt as to our own attitude. The 
intentions of Germany are more obscure. Her action 
hitherto has met with such scanty approval abroad 
that she may find her views almost unsupported at the 
conference. The English influence there will be 
Francophile and the Spanish and Italian influences 
seem inclining in the same direction. A portion of the 
German Press, therefore, is concerned to announce 
beforehand that Germany will not follow the confer- 
ence wherever it leads. One is sorry to see such a 
paper as the /vankfurter Zeitung declaring, for ex- 
ample, that in no case will Germany consent to 
France’s receiving any international mandate to put 
down disorders. If the formal recognition of France’s 
special political interests in Morocco does not extend 
to the pressing police question, it is hard to see to 
what it does extend, or what solution is possible 
beyond the s/atus guo. And the altering of Morocco’s 
status quo, the re-establishment of order, the ending 
of the anarchy which paralyses the expansion of trade, 
is the first of those general international trade interests 
which Germany is professing to champion. We must 
hope that the German Government, which has _ kept 
silence, has other intentions than those made audible 
by the German Press. The alarmist reports ascribing 
recent expressions of a bellicose character to the Kaiser 
personally have all proved to be unfounded. 

Meantime, on the eve of the conference a German 
White Book has been issued, which is practically a 
reply to the recent impo:tant French Yellow Book and 
a defence of Germany’s action last year. No exception 
can be taken to the spirit in which it has been com- 
piled ; no attempt is made to score factious points at 
the risk of aggravating the situation. Some of the 
more sinister impressions left by the Yellow Book are 
not effaced, and, perhaps, could not be—e.g., 
that the sudden adoption by Germany of a 
peremptory, not to say hectoring, tone coin- 
cided crudely with the news of Russia's definite 
crippling in the Far East. It is shown, however, 
that the development of Germany’s attitude was not as 
hasty as its manifestation, and that it proceeded on 
certain suppositions which were held dond-/fide, even if 
they were erroneous. The starting-point is a conver- 
sation reported on February 21, 1905, between the 
Sultan of Morocco and Dr. Vassel, the German Consul 
at Fez. Then and subsequently the Sultan gave 
Dr. Vassel to understand that the French Minister, 
M. Saint-René Taillandier, was endeavouring to get 
undue concessions from him and professing to have a 
European mandate. The allegations here ascribed to 
the Sultan by Dr. Vassel have already been denied (in 
the Yellow Book) by M. Taillandier. One of the three 
persons—either Dr. Vassel, M. Taillandier, or the 
Sultan—has therefore—there is no escape from it—told 
gross untruths. We need have little hesitation in 
deciding that it was the Sultan. M. Taillandier and 
Dr. Vassel are both responsible Europeans of high 
character; the Sultan is a semi-barbarous potentate, 
with an Oriental standard of veracity and an 
unscrupulous desire to make the Western Powers 
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quarrel at all costs. The starting-point, then, was that 
the Sultan lied and Germany believed him. It is nota 
very triumphant explanation for Germany, but it is an 
explanation, and one that does not raise a further con- 
troversy with France. 

A feature of the German despatches of last Mid- 
summer, as given in the White Book, is a constant 
attempt on the part of Germany to hold herself forth as 
championing against France the undefined interests of 
all the other Powers. It is now obvious that this was 
a gratuitous assumption by the German Chancellery ; 
and the conference, at which the other Powers will 
appear by representatives of their own, will necessitate 
its being finally dropped, tothe great advantage of all 
concerned, There is also in the White Book a par- 
ticular proposal of Prince Biilow’s, which we hope 
that the conference will not entertain. This is, that 
Morocco should be divided for police purposes into 
territorial sections, each Powertopolice a section. Such 
a method would inevitably spell friction and would 
lead pretty directly to the partition and annexation of 
Morocco by the Powers, which is not a desirable goal. 
It would be better to follow the Egyptian precedent 
and delegate the whole task to one Power, with an 
International Commission (something like the Caisse 
de la Dette in Egypt) to watch the interests of the 
others. The one Power could in the circumstances 
only be France. 

The sittings of the Commission will probably last 
a month or six weeks at least, and it is premature at 
present further to forecast their result. We hope that 
British diplomacy will throughout continue the clear 
line which it has taken hitherto. If Germany is assured 
that Great Britain and France will act loyally together, 
there is little likelihood of her forcing a war on them 
for Morocco’s sake. If Great Britain appears to waver, 
the result may be otherwise; and then there hardly 
could be a worse result for us than a Franco-German 
war with Great Britain standing on one side. Ger- 
many would justly blame our past diplomacy as having 
fostered the rupture ; France would see in our deser- 
tion a supreme instance of our traditional ‘* perfidy.” 
We should have alienated beyond hope the two 
great Western nations, and laid up for ourselves a 
heritage of deserved international discredit, which we 
might never live down. While, however, we therefore 
hope that the national attitude will be firm, we must 
enter a word of caution against any attempt to work, at 
this stage, upon national passion. There are in 
England as well as in Germany evil forces enough, 
ready to promote an Anglo-German war on its own 
account. It is not for Liberals to disregard their 
sinister game, much less to play it; we must keep 
our eyes open and set our faces against it steadily. 





FREE TRADE AND THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES. 

F the object of the Tariff Commission in giving to 
the world a transcript of the evidence put before 
them with reference to the condition of the woollen, silk, 
hosiery, lace, and carpet industries was to produce an 
impression favourable to the neo-Protectionist movement 
on the very eve of the General Election it has certainly 
failed to attain that end. Ineffective as was the report 
on the cotton industry which cameout a few months ago, 
it is already evident that the present fusillade from the 
Tariff Reform battery has been still less damaging to 


Free Trade. It is hardly surprising that such a labori- 
ous effort should have proved so barren of result, since 
to the impartial mind the evidence set forth in the 
pages of these reports must carry upon its face 
the stamp of a prejudiced and one-sided decla- 
ration. It is doing the Tariff Commission no 
injustice to say that it was not appointed with the 
intention that it should inquire dispassionately into 
the condition of British industries and patiently deter- 
mine conclusions based on the facts of the case, but, 
rather, in order to provide a mouthpiece for those 
manufacturers who for various reasons believe that 
unrestricted foreign competition is an evil which should 
be checked. In all these reports, therefore, we have, 
as One would have expected, the voice of deep calling 
unto deep, of one Protectionist after another airing 
his grievances and exaggerating his misfor- 
tunes in the trading world. If it were desired 
by the Tariff Commission to demonstrate that 
there are a large number of producers who, while 
doing fairly well on the whole, conceive that they 
would do still better if the foreigner were but 
kept on his own side of the fence, it must be held to 
have succeeded. As a picture, however, of the actual 
condition of the great textile industries of the country 
after sixty years of Free Trade, these volumes are 
nothing more than a ludicrous caricature. When, for 
example, the witnesses put forward comparisons of 
yardage in the woollen industry suggestive of declining 
production regardless of the continuous increase in the 
average width of yards of worsted fabrics during the 
period in question, and when stress is laid on the reduc. 
tion in the number of looms, while omitting at the 
same time to point out that this increased width supplies 
an adequate explanation of a falling off which is only 
apparent and not real, the value of such ‘‘ evidence” 
may well be discounted. 

Not the least unsatisfactory feature of these 
reports is the testimony they bear to the anxiety of 
Protectionist manufacturers to conceal, or at least to 
minimise, every encouraging feature in the textile 
trades. Whether their staple be woollen or cotton 
or silk, they display a wonderful unanimity in present- 
ing the situation in sombre colours. A vivid illustra- 
tion of this perverted disposition to represent transient 
disturbances as permanent ills is supplied by the re- 
peated assertion that the United States is taking from 
Bradford raw English wool instead of the more finished 
productions of the loom and the spindle. Now the 
fact is that the American demand for wool was in the 
nature of things temporary, and the evidence points to 
the belief that it isalready ceasing. As forthe assumption 


_ that the Bradford industry is losing part*of its trade 


in fabrics with the United States there are no more 
gratifying figures in the Board of Trade returns than 
those which bear testimony to the increasing success 
with which the Yorkshire cloth and dress stuff manu- 
facturers are assailing the Dingley tariff wall. Those 
who are year by year increasing their sales in the Ameri- 
can market are, however, not at all the type of menwhom 
one would expect to find engaged in the futile occupa- 
tion of holding the foreigner responsible for all his 
troubles; indeed, it would seem certain that most of 
the firms of recognised standing in the woollen and 
cotton trades alike gave the Commission a wide berth. 
While, however, the Protectionist witnesses are agreed 
that toreign competition ought to be restricted by fiscal 
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measures, at that point their unanimity ceases, On 
almost every other question, as the Bradford League 
against Protection has pointed out in its admirable 
analysis of the evidence from the woollen trade, they 
differ widely, They do agree, however, that the theory 
of Mr. Chamberlain that thelot of the continental worker 
is one which the British wage-earner may envy does not 
accord with the facts, for of nothing do they complain 
more insistently than that they have to compete 
both in the home and foreign market with the products 
of ill-paid and overworked labour in France and Ger- 
many. Lean and meagre as the practical conclusions 
suggested by the evidence may be, it is almost worth 
while studying in order to obtain from amid so much 
that is vague and uncertain the knowledge that the 
protected textile worker of foreign countries lags, 
in regard to his social and economic condi- 
tion, far behind his fellow-worker in this country. 
Free Trade may make its appeal to the factory opera- 
tives of Lancashire and Yorkshire on many grounds, 
but assuredly on none so solid as the claim that it is 
the only country in the world where the textile workers 
as a whole can earn adecent livelihood, and where the 
evils of female and juvenile labour have been reduced 
to a smaller compass than in any other industrial 
country in the world. It is also significant that one of 
the most practical of German economists, Dr. Calwer, 
in discussing the unsatisfactory condition of the textile 
trades in that country as reflected in the low 
rate of profits earned during the past decade, 
comes to the conclusion that while there may have 
been other causes at work, ‘‘it is an indubitable fact 
that the low wages and the long hours of labour have 
depressed not only the social condition of great masses 
of the workers but also the produce of labour itself.” 

It is fortunately a remarkable coincidence that the 
publication of the results of the Tariff Commission’s 
drag-net operations should have been exactly contem- 
poraneous with the appearance of evidence of a very 
different character respecting these industries. At the 
very moment when Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters were 
assuring us that our textiles were being gradually 
ousted from foreign markets, the Board of Trade 
returns give us a picture of a more cheerful kind, 
Cotton manufactures tested both by quantities and 
values were sold in foreign markets last year to an 
unprecedented extent. In sympathy with this wonder- 
ful expansion, the productive capacity of the industry 
is increasing in all parts of Lancashire, and within 
a short period the new mills which are being 
equipped will find employment for some 13,000 
workers. Woollen goods, despite the higher cost, 
showed a larger expansion than for many years 
past, and even the silk industry has a satis- 
factory export record for the year. These indications 
that British manufacturers are able to overcome tariff 
obstacles quite as well as their protected rivals should 
if not silence anti-Free Trade critics, at all events 
teach them the wisdom of modifying such sweeping 
assertions as that we are being excluded from the world’s 
markets by hostile tariffs. But while the growth in 
our foreign trade is all to the good it is important to 
remember that, after all, it is comparatively small 
compared with that great market at home which Free 
Trade has created, and which beyond all question a 
Protectionist policy by increasing the cost of living all 
round would seriously contract. 


LE A he ose 


GOVERNMENT BY PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

R. CHURCHILL said very truly the other day 

that public meetings had a very special place 

in our traditions and that it would be a great disaster 
if they degenerated into government by shouting. 
The history of the development of the platformas a 
power in British politics is one of the most significant 
and satisfactory features of our public life. That 
development rests not so much on our aptitude 
for oratory as on our aptitude for listening. 
France produces ten orators for every one that turns 
up in our controversies; but it is England, and not 
France, that is the real home of the public meeting. 
The reason is obvious. The important qualities to 
possess in order to make public meetings an habitual 
and successful mode of government and agitation are 
not the virtues of the speaker but the virtues of the 
audience. If France excels in the first, we excel in the 
second. The contrast is indicated not merely in the 
manners but in the arrangement of the House of Com- 
mons, as compared with the manners and the arrange- 
ment of the French Chamber. Interruption, impatience, 
clamour are far commoner in the latter. In the House 
of Commons there is no fixed place for the orator. 
He does not climb into a rostrum to address the 
House. He speaks, as a man might in a committee, 
from his usual seat. Frenchmen excel ia speaking, 
Englishmen in listening. There are comparatively 
few of our politicians who speak with distinction or 
any considerable grace or elegance. There are com- 
paratively few French politicians who cannot turn 
a neat epigram or give a finish and polish to 
a speech. But arough and ineffective English speaker 
has far less difficulty than an eloquent French speaker 


in making his countrymen give him ahearing. For the 
general development of our institutions has been 


largely explained by this instinct for fair play, this 
spirit of tolerance, which will keep a violent partisan 
silent during the expression of opinions that bite and 
tear his dearest prejudices or convictions. This spirit 
finds, perhaps, its most complete illustrations in the 
arrangement in force in Canada by which rival candi- 
dates at elections hold their meetings in common. 
During recent years there has been, in the opinion 
of many, a marked deterioration in the magnanimities 
of controversy, and there have certainly been at times 
disagreeable symptoms of a degeneracy to what Mr. 
Churchill called government by shouting. Now, govern- 
ment by shouting is the antithesis of the idea of the 
platform. For public meetings ought to be as 
much the weapons of a minority as of a majority. 
Such they were at the most critical turn in their 
history during the bad repressions amid which the 
eighteenth century closed and the nineteeath century 
opened. In fact the importance of the public meeting 
increases in inverse ratio to the extent of the resources 
of self expression, and therefore the poorer a cause 
is in power, social influence, newspapers, and the rest 
of it, the more it must depend on public meetings. A 
public meeting may be either a demonstration of 
strength or it may be a means of laying the views of 
a candidate before a constituency. In any case its 
object is defeated if it ends in a riot or if the 
meeting is extinguished by force and noise. The man 
(or men) who prevents the holding of a meeting for 
either of these objects really proves nothing except 
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that he has no respect for this method of discussion 
and government. The violence of ten men or ten 
hundred men does not vindicate an opinion or discredit 
its opponents. If a meeting is held to manifest the 
strength of any cause, its weakness is not established 
by overwhelming it in disorder. Its weakness is esta- 
blished by an empty meeting or a defeated resolution. 
It is particularly important that this should be 
recognised, because even when the public temper is as 
orderly as possible, a very few persons may demoralise 
a meeting. The audience may be roo to 1 against 
confusion and yet it may spread it. Two examples of 
this truth have occurred quite lately. A small group 
of young women have conceived the mad notion that 
they can promote a good cause by attendiag all Liberal 
meetings, waving a banner, and constantly firing off a 
question to which, in the form it assumes, no 
man can at this moment give an answer. There are 
probably never more than six of these missionaries 
in a meeting. Now, to suppose that six persons 
should be allowed to prevent 600 or 6,000 from listen- 
ing to a speech is to destroy the whole theory ofa 
public meeting. The rest of the audience wants to hear 
the speech, but it has not enough presence of mind or 
self-control to take the only wise course and keep 
silence. A little laughter here, a shout there, an angry 
gesture in another quarter, and the meeting soon may 
become a pandemonium. As for the young women, 
whose right way of showing their strength is not to 
disorganise other people’s meetings but to hold their 
own, all that they succeed in doing is to exasperate the 
public, and to provide plausible arguments for use 
against their cause. Nobody gains anything. At 
Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting at Derby, again, Captain 
Holford remarked during the disturbance that if only 
his supporters would remain quiet order would be 
restored. But that is just the difficulty. The dis- 
cipline of the meeting is put into commission, and 
everybody has his own way of asserting it. Every 
audience has a corporate sense, but as soon as passions 
rise it ceases to be a unity. Recriminations fly and 
the meeting breaks up into a thousand squabbles. 
The chair suffers as much from ill-directed friendship 
as it does from rebellion. Yet if a meeting wants to 
express its dissent from the platform, or froma section, 
it can do so in a most dignified way. Take, for 
instance, the account given in the Dazly News of a 
meeting held at Hesketh Bank in the Chorley Division: 


“Ata meeting held at Hesketh Bank in the Chorley 
Division, which was addressed by Lord Balcarres, the Con- 
servative candidate, the audience, which numbered about 
400, listened patiently, without any interruption, to the can- 
didate’s speech, but when the usual vote of confidence was 
put to the meeting only seven voted in his favour.” 


That silent rejection was worth more than any number 
of broken meetings. 

This idea that public meetings are an organic part 
of free institutions is insome danger. The danger, it 
has been said, comes with democracy and the intro- 
duction into politics of a headstrong popular element. 
The supposition is, we think, quite mistaken. What 
is remarkable about the working men of England, in a 
political or economic action, is their regard for decorum. 
During the great miners’ strike of 1893 there were 
go,000 men out of work. They were holding public 
meetings every day, almost every hour. They had a 
sharp incitement to disorder and violence in their 
own hunger and the hunger of their families. Yet 


the peace of the affected counties was never in 
danger. The real danger came from another 
quarter. Most men will agree, in calm moments 
remote from strife and tumult, that respect for free 
speech and orderly discussion are most important 
principles. But when excitement comes many men 
are not proof against the temptation to betray that 
principle, not by direct personal action, but by incite- 
ment and acquiescence. The worst cases happened 
during the Boer War. When Mr, Lloyd-George was 
imprisoned in the Birmingham Town Hall by a raging 
mob that was breaking the windows and calling for his 
blood, who did the incitement ? A series of papers, 
none of which belonged to working men, one of which 
boasts as its proprietor a Peer of the Realm. Mr. 
Chamberlain could have stopped it by one word. But 
newspaper proprietors and Cabinet Ministers preferred 
to risk bloodshed rather than discourage this out- 
break, and the 7zmes said next day : 

“ Mr. Lloyd-George's experience at Birmingham last night 
illustrates the fact, which even some continental journals 
have begun to find out, that the working classes in this 
country are Imperialists to the core.’—(December 19, 1901.) 

Everyone remembers what Mr. Balfour said about 
the Scarborough scandals, and how Mr. Maddison 
reminded him that a starving procession of strikers 
might one day recall his remark about the limits of 
human endurance. Now, what ought Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain to have said? Instead of ac- 
quiescing or condoning, they ought to have said that 
the unpopularity of Mr. Lloyd-George’s opinions made 
it more and not less important that they should have a 
fair hearing. These opinions had few voices in the 
Press, and this was one of the occasions when a nation’s 
respect for free speech was put to areal test. Itis pretty 
plain that Liberals are to have a similar trial. They are 
now the majority. Their opponents are associated 
with measures, proposals, and transactions that are 
odious to the country. It is, therefore, their turn to 
show in what respect they hold freedom of speech. 
They must set their face steadily against any talk 
about this treatment being deserved or the impas 
tience of the country being naturally exhausted. They 
must say that these things have absolutely nothing 
to do with the rights of free speech, and that if the 
country is angry, so much the more urgent is the 
vindication of the right of the men with whom it is 
angry to a hearing, and so much the more are 
Liberals to blame if free speech is extinguished. Their 
credit is at stake. During the Boer War it was found 
necessary to organise guards of peace to defend the 
right of public meeting. We would suggest that both 
sides should join in organising guards of peace to 
defend that right at the present time and to vindicate 
a cause that should unite men of all opinions who 
believe in free government. In Leeds, for example, 
there is at present a strong disposition to disturb meet- 
ings. Why should not those in authority in the Liberal 
Party, in the Conservative Party, in the Labour 
Party, and in the Irish Party make arrange- 
ments for a common police force, whose duty it 
would be to defend all meetings impartially from 
violence and riot? A League of Free Speech, formed 
on these principles and carrying out its task in earnest, 
would be a splendid proof that we had not lost the 
virtues without which seif-government as we practise 
it in this country can continue no longer. 
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LAUGHING AT A CAT. 


Os may find occasion any day to laugh at a dog 

because of the amusing self-ignorance of that 
animal ; he doesn’t know where his adaptiveness ends, 
or even that there are any limits to it—any want of 
correspondence between the desire and the ability to be 
able to do anything and everything, and the conse- 
quence is that he is always making a fool of himself. 
Doubtless it is this unintelligent interest the dog takes 
in all he sees and his ardent wish to do a multiplicity of 
things to please himself or his master which have 
served to give him his position of first favourite among 
the brutes ; but that is a subject which we need not go 
into here. The cat is another sort of animal. You 
cannot laugh at it any day, nor ever, or not oftener, 
perhaps, than twice or thrice in a lifetime. Dog and 
cat stand equally high in the mammalian scale. From 
the evolutionary point of view they are pretty much 
on a level; but one is more highly specialised than the 
other, and his body, made perfect in a certain direction, 
has a mind that exactly fits it. Indeed, if we have 
any quarrel with the cat it is because we cannot 
unhinge that too stable mind—cannot untwist 
the sinews of that wonderful heart. He has 
abundantly proved his resisting power, his un- 
changeableness by thousands of years of com- 
panionship with house-inhabiting man. Dark-eyed 
children have played with blue-eyed kittens since Osiris 
and Isis were mortal man and woman ; and when that 
wise ancient and exceedingly prolific writer, Mercurius 
Trismegistus, bent his hoary head and thousand- 
wrinkled brown face over his sacred writings, doubtless 
puss sat by and purred and watched the mysterious 
characters shape themselves on the page with her 
luminous eyes—and yawned. 

The cat has long been pushed from the high place 
he occupied, and it is no longer anywhere a crime to 
laugh at him if he will give us occasion; but be does 
not do so. We may pamper or persecute, love or hate, 
him, but can no more laugh at him than we can laugh 
at a shining beetle or a dragonfly, or at a falcon, or 
swallow, or dove, or a blue venomous sea-snake, or 
the sea-born goddess of beauty herself. 

I do not speak of those pretty little feline tricks 
and traits and graces which make us smile ; a romping 
kitten chasing her own tail, for instance; or the 
spectacle of a cat crossing a muddy road, daintily lifting 
up a foot and giving it a quick little shake to shake off 
the sensation of wet. I speak only of the real laugh, 
the ‘‘ sudden glory” which comes to us at the sight 
of some being, human or other, falling into some 
ridiculous blunder or misfortune. 

To say that the cat, in the artificial conditions in 
which we see and observe it, never makes a mistake 
would be too much, since even the most perfect wild 
creatures in their natural conditions are liable to errors 
which may be very painful and even fatal in their 
results. Thus we know that a swallow will at times 
mistake a high-flying wasp for an edible insect, and 
before it can throw it out will receive a sting in the 
throat. The big mistakes made by a cat are in most 
cases due to hunger, or some other violent excitement, 
causing it to act as a cat would in a state of nature : 
the knowledge acquired in the domestic state vanishes ; 
it flies back to pure instinct, and the instinct betrays it. 

Here is an instance witnessed in boyhood. I was 
dining with an elderly man when a half-starved look- 
ing cat, attracted by the smell of a boiled leg of 
mutton, ran in and began loudly mewing. My host 
cut her a piece of meat and threw it steaming hot on 
the floor, where it was instantly seized, but no sooner 
seized than dropped with a yell of pain. The burnt 
cat leaped back a space, then darted at and seized the 
meat again with the same result as before. A third 
time she attacked and tore it to pieces, growling and 
screaming with pain all the time. 


“Do you know what that meant?’ asked my 
host, who was something of a philosopher, after he 
had finished a long and hearty laugh ; and he then ex- 
plained to me that the burn was, to the cat’s mind, a 
bite, for her instinct was to prey on small animals that 
sometimes succeeded in striking their sharp little teeth 
into her flesh, and when a cat is bitten by its victim 
the only thing for it to do is to finish the killing as 
speedily as possible. 

Another quite common blunder of the cat is in 
taking sudden fright when picked up by a stranger, 
and occasionally by one of the house. It is a rever- 
sion to the wild mental state; the cat has the illusion 
that an enemy has seized it. There is no ‘‘ sudden 
glory” on our part in such a case; our only concern is 
to drop the living, struggling hot potato as quickly as 
we can. Still another blunder, at which we do not 
laugh, is when the cat is only too well pleased at being 
taken up and caressed, and when, purring loudly in its 
overflowing happiness, it all at once digs its claws into 
our knee. 

We can only suppose that this unpleasant mistake 
is due to association—that the delightful sensations of 
contact with a warm, soft surface and a caressing 
hand simulate some other feeling, as, for instance, 
that of putting its claws into the fur and skin of its 
victims. We ourselves, albeit so far above cats men- 
tally, are liable to go wrong from similar causes. I 
once saw a young woman pick up and clasp to her 
and kiss a little child she was fond of ina violent man- 
ner, and on my remarking that she kissed the child as 
if she wanted to devour it, she answered, much dis- 
tressed, ‘‘ That’s just how I felt; I often feel like that 
with this child—why is it?” 

It was because she was fond of the child—because 
intense love craves not only for a sight of the loved one 
but for physical contact, to clasp and kiss; it simu- 
lates the sensation of hunger, and the contact of lips with 
lips becomes associated with the sensation of eating. To 
devour with kisses is a common saying which everybody 
understands. We know, and certain of our poets have 
told us, that the thin partitions which divide the bounds 
of kissing and biting are sometimes broken through. 

Again, I have a young friend who loves violets 
above all flowers, and who cannot look at and smell 
them without an impulse to bite them to pieces. The 
impulse is generally obeyed, since without that 
irrational act a proper satisfaction is not experienced. 

Here, then, we have a curious complication! To 
begin with, love of the flower, in the first place, is 
nothing but love of our own kind—an overflow of that 
feeling, and in the second place love of the associations 
which have grown up about it. In other words we 
love something else through the flower. To love a 
flower for itself is not possible and not human. The 
violet comes then as, let us say, a “little sister” or a 
darling child, and the delight in possessing avd caress- 
ing such an object or person becomes confused in the 
instance given with the delight of feeding! 

It is true that one great scientist assures us that 
we have no instincts, and he is perhaps to be congratu- 
lated if he is without them, since they are apt to be 
inconvenient ; but these lesser surviving instincts are 
not a serious hindrance ; we can afford to regard them 
with an amused curiosity such as we bestow on the 
gambols of a kitten. 

But the principal mistake the civilised cat makes, 
and must of necessity go on making to the end of the 
chapter, remains to be told. We can smile but cannot 
afford to laugh at it. We are ourselves unable to con- 
ceive a mentality other than our own; we are, as we 
sadly say, anthropomorphic, and puss returns the com- 
pliment and can only regard usasvery big and strangely- 
shaped cats who have acquired some very uncomfortable 
habits. Walking on our hind legs, for instance, and 
sitting on chairs, and eating our meals at tables. This 
mental condition explains the action ofa hunting cat in 
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bringing its captures home and presenting them to its 
human owner. Where several cats are kept, one that 
is a good hunter and catches more than he wants will 
sometimes bring in food for the others; in other cases 
he hunts for his master or mistress. I have 
met with scores of instances. At a woodmans 
cottage where I once stayed a fine big cat 
was in the habit of bringing in a_ partridge, 
which it would drop on the kitchen floor and 
keep guard over until the woodman’s wife would come 
in and put it away for Sunday’s dinner. Hunting cats 
also bring in rabbits and leverets, and it is but natural 
that they should give to others the food they like them- 
selves, but it is curious that they should also bring in 
stoats. One can only suppose that some cats do like 
stoat’s flesh. A lodge-keeper in private grounds near 
London owns, or owned, a cat that is a very successful 
stoat-hunter and insists on dragging the stoats he kills 
into the house, for someone else to eat. A lady of my 
acquaintance possessed a favourite cat that would con- 
stantly bring in young rabbits, always alive and quite 
uninjured. She would take the rabbit gently into her 
hands and holding it in her lap would cover it over with 
a handkerchief or garment of some kind. Pussy, 
seeing it safe in her power, would then take her- 
self off, whereupon the lady would hurry away 
to a distance from the house to liberate the 
little trembler, devoutly wishing that her cat would 
get out of the delusion that such gifts were accept- 
able. Oue day this same puss came trotting into the 
drawing-room with a stoat in her mouth, and deposit- 
ing it on the carpet at the feet of her mistress, turned 
and hastily left the room. The stoat was dead, not 
being a creature that could be easily carried alive, and 
pussy, with her own business to attend to and pressed 
for time, did not think it necessary to wait to see 
her present taken up and carefully deposited in her 
mistress’s lap. 

After all, then, the cat does not make a very great 
mistake in regarding human beings as nothing but 
felines of grotesque form. Or we may even say that 
he is not wholly wrong, or that in this instance he goes 
wrong in the right direction, since we share with him a 
taste for rabbit and partridge flesh, though not for 
stoat’s flesh. The hunting cat who generously makes 
presents of game is often a valuable servant to the 
poor cottager. 

Finally, we know of one instance in which this 
blunder of the cat was of so great a benefit to a manin 
very sad straits that it was looked upon as a miracle— 
an interposition. It is preserved as a “legend” of the 
Wyatt family ; but, knowing the cat, I can believe that 
it is perfectly true. Sir Henry Wyatt, having offended 
King Richard III., was thrown into the Tower, when 
an attempt was made to bring about his ‘‘ natural 
death”’ by keeping him on short commons, Now, one 
winter night, when the starved prisoner was lying 
shivering in his miserable bed, a cat came scrambling 
down the chimney into his cell, and was very 
friendly and they slept together and kept one another 
warm. When morning came the cat went off up the 


chimney, but later in the day returned with a pigeon 


which he left in the cell and went off again. Later in 
the day, when the gaoler brought in the usual small 
amount of food, Wyatt begged for more, and the 
gaoler told him, as he had done on many previous occa- 
sions, that he would be glad to do so if he dared, but 
he could only give him the amount supplied to him. 
* Wilt thou dress any I proyide?” the prisoner asked. 
This the man promised to do, and accordingly had the 
pigeon dressed and cooked, and Sir Henry Wyatt had 
a good dinner. It was but the first of a long series of 
nourishing meals, for daily the cat came down with 
pigeons, returning night after night to sleep in the cell. 
In this way the knight was able to keep alive and even 
to put on flesh, until, the king being dead, he obtained 
his liberty. W. H. Hupson. 


THE MORAL OF THE ROKEBY VELASQUEZ. 


HE secretaries of the National Art Collections Fund 
have announced that they have been unable to 
collect the money necessary to purchase the Rokeby 
Velasquez within the time limit granted by Messrs. Agnew ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has told a deputation 
that the Government is unable to give any assistance. 
Therefore, unless someone comes to the rescue at the 
eleventh hour the picture will be lost to the nation. There 
are three points worth considering in this matter. The 
first, why the Rokeby Velasquez is a picture of unique 
importance ; the second, why we should be at such pains 
to keep great works of art in this country; and the third, 
what measures we ought to take in the future so to keep 
them. 

As to the first point—Several gentlemen, Academi- 
cians and others, have written to the papers to say that 
they think the picture is not a good one, or, at least, not 
good enough for the great price asked for it. Or else 
they have said that it is not a characteristic example of 
Velasquez. These are points on which it is difficult to 
argue in print and away from the picture itself. True, it 
is not very like any other Velasquez in existence, but 
that is not an argument against its merits. It is also 
unlike any other picture in existence, and for a reason 
which gives it its peculiar value. It is a picture of a 
nude woman, painted neither romantically, after the 
manner of the great Italians, nor yet painted with any of 
the prurience or prudery which modern artists, attempt- 
ing to represent the nude just as they see it, seem 
unable to avoid. Apart from its extraordinary technical 
excellence, the picture is remarkable for the quiet nobility 
of its conception. One cannot but feel that Velasquez 
must have looked at this woman as calmly as if she were 
a beautiful child. He felt the dignity and the beauty of 
the human form as it is, and he represented this 
dignity and beauty as he saw them without shame and 
without desire. It is always said that Velasquez in his 
pictures appears the most perfect gentleman among 
painters. In this work his breeding is put to a searching 
test and comes out of it most triumphantly. No one 
could look at the picture without having his mind en- 
nobled, without getting a higher sense of the dignity of 
human life. In this respect it resembles the finest pas- 
sages in Tolstoy’s novels. It is absolutely real, abso- 
lutely simple, and at the same time a grave and quiet 
rebuke to the cynic and the sentimentalist, who suppose 
there is no nobility or beauty in things as they are. Nor 
is there ahything old-fashioned about the picture. It 
might have been painted yesterday, if there had been a 
master among us able to paint it. Any young painter who 
could learn all its secrets would be in advance even of 
the most modern virtuosos. He would be able to do 
thoroughly and perfectly what Manet could only attempt 
with half success. 

There can be no doubt, then, about the value of this 
particular picture ; but, with a view to future emergencies, 
it is well to point out why we should be ashamed to lose 
other great masterpieces to Germany and America. In 
the first place, the drain of such masterpieces from this 
country is a symptom, an ugly symptom, of failing effort 
and of a decay of true national pride. It is no 
kind of jingoism to wish your country to excel in 
the magnificence of its buildings and galleries. It 
is because we have lacked that proper kind of pride 
that we have allowed London to become the incoherent 
mass of ugliness that it is. We produce no great art our- 
selves at the present time; but we can at least do our 
best to provide the finest models possible for our young 
artists, and it is a poor course to say that the National 
Gallery is now as good as it need be and to relax all 
efforts to make it better. We want great pictures not 
only in London but in every great town, and the nation 
should buy great pictures whenever it has the opportunity 
and distribute them about the country. By doing this it 
will quicken the popular sense of the importance and 
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dignity of art. It will also give the popular taste a more 
certain standard of judgment. We are slowly discovering 
now that indifference to beauty means not merely the lack 
of a pleasant amusement, but that it is the symptom and 
also the cause of grave social diseases. A love of beauti- 
ful things is necessary to civilised man. Without it man 
is nothing but a sophisticated barbarian, subject to all the 
crude temptations which sophisticated barbarians regard 
as pleasures. A man with a strong sense of beauty may 
be a bad man, but he is more likely to lead a healthy and 
decent life than a man with no sense of beauty, and he 
is sure to have a far deeper understanding of life. Under 
modern conditions, a townsman can only have his sense 
of beauty cultivated by artificial means, the chief of which 
is the study of the great masterpieces of art; and the 
opportunities for this study should be made as various 
as possible. One man might have his sense of beauty 
awakened by the Bacchus and Ariadne, another by 
the Rokeby Venus. There is no saying what beauties 
will appeal to the uncultivated taste; and therefore the 
uncultivated taste should be tempted by as many beauties 
as can be collected together. 

To pass to the third point—There is a valuable 
article in the Burlington Magazine on the steps that 
should be taken to keep masterpieces in future in this 
country. Our chief needs, the writer says, are the lack 
of a responsible purchasing authority, the lack of a defi- 
nite and continuous policy of purchase, and the lack of 
funds. As to the first want, it has been several times 
pointed out in Zhe Speaker that the constitution of the 
National Gallery is unsatisfactory. The Gallery needs a 
despotic and expert director, like Dr. Bode, who will know 
when to act, and will be able to act swiftly without being 
hampered by a board of trustees differing in tastes and 
opinions. One of the trustees of the National Gallery 
wrote to the Z'imes to say that he thought very little of the 
Rokeby Velasquez, and no doubt he would have hindered 
the purchase had the Gallery been in a position to buy it. 
Indeed, the refusal of the Government to make a grant 
seems to have been mainly due to the fact that the trus- 
tees showed no desire for the purchase of the picture, 
and .it is likely enough that some of them privately 
represented that it was not worth buying. The 
second need follows from the first, and the third 
is connected with both. There is not enough money 
granted to the National Gallery, and the National Gallery 
is not able to use it to the best purpose. The writer sug- 
gests that the trustees should invest the Treasury grant of 
£5,000 a year whenever they have no immediate need to 
spend it, so that they may be prepared for the purchase 
of an important picture when the opportunity comes. 
This is a just and sensible suggestion. He also suggests 
an export duty on a limited number of first-class pictures 
to be paid to the National Gallery. If ever Protection 
were allowable it would be in this form. But we all have 
a protective weakness somewhere and it is dangerous to 
indulge it, especially at election time. It is better to 
demand that the constitution of the National Gallery be 
changed for the better and that a larger annual grant be 
assured to it. 





BONNIE DUNDEE. 
HE preface of this 


report* suggests an un- 

willingness on the part of the Dundee 
Social Union to face the resylts of their own 
very valuable inquiry. The committee has elected 


to do neither one thing nor the other. It nas neither 
digested the facts and discussed the hopefulness of the re- 
medies which are before the public nor has it digested the 
facts and let the remedies alone. The impression is un- 
avoidable that it is satisfied to allow the main sources of 
misery in Dundee to go on unchecked, though it would be 
glad to see the ashpits emptied more often and other ele- 

* REPORT ON HOUSING AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN 


DunpEE. By the Dundee Social Union. John Leng and Co., 
Limited, Bank-street, Dundee. Price 1s. 6d. 





mentary decencies of house sanitation carried out, 
créches provided by charity for the babies of married 
women working in the mills, experiments made by some- 
body in model cottages “ yielding a reasonable return upon 
the outlay,” and so forth. The preface goes so far as to 
express the committee’s acquiescence in certain evils which 
will strike people outside Dundee as not only bad but 
exceptionally bad. Nearly half (49.2 per cent.) of the 
people of Dundee live in an “ over-crowded” state—with 
more than two persons to one room. ‘This is worse than 
the state of things in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
but the committee does not think the comparison a fair 
one, because Edinburgh, for instance, “ occupies an ex- 
ceptionally favourable position” in respect of the large 
number of well-to-do people who live within the city 
bounds. What is to be said to such an apology? Only 
that, after reading the report, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why nobody who can pay more than £40 in rent 
will stay in Dundee proper. More than 18,000 persons 
live in one-roomed houses. The committee, however, re- 
gards crowding at the centre as inevitable. A large pro 
portion of the workers 
“must live near the mills and factories. They cannot 
afford the time involved in going a long distance three 
times a day to and from their work. Although their homes 
and places of work were on a tramway route, they could 
hardly afford to pay even the minimum fare of %4d. for 
each journey. They cannot, therefore, go to the outskirts 


of the city, but must continue to live in tenements or 
block dwellings.” 


Cheap labour and married women’s labour are also 
not only inevitable but the very foundation of the pro- 
sperity of Dundee : 

‘“Without women’s labour the city would reach the level 
of a small borough. As a manufacturing centre it would 
possibly cease to exist. - Economic conditions be- 
yond the control of employers have settled that labour in 
jute mills and factories must be cheap labour. . . . It 


is chiefly because labour must be cheap in the jute works 
that women’s labour is employed.” 
There is little work for men, and 

“under such conditions women’s labour is naturally to 
no inconsiderable extent married women’s labour. ‘he 
married woman is often the principal, sometimes the sole 
wage-earner, and in many works she is preferred for her 
experience and steadiness.” 


For an account of the miserable earnings of the 
Dundee jute worker, man or woman, we must turn to the 
body of the report, which gives also a painful picture of 
the sack-sewer, bent double under her huge burden of per- 
haps 70 lb. weight, which often must be sought at the 
doors of several factories far apart, and never brings in 
more than 6s. a week at the best. A decent home life 
is impossible under such conditions, and perhaps still 
more so where the mother goes out to work, the baby being 
left with a neighbour, generally an old woman past work, 
or in a créche, the sanitary standard of which, to judge 
by the inquirers’ recommendations, must leave much to be 
desired. The investigators have made an attempt to 
isolate the effect of married women’s labour on the babies 
—to show it apart from the effects of poverty, bad sanita- 
tion, etc., to which their class and town are subjected. 
The result is most striking. ‘Two groups of families were 
taken; one in which the mothers worked before and after 
marriage, the other where they had worked after marriage 
only, or not at all. In the case of the working mothers, 
no less than 49 per cent. of the children were dead and 
51 living—practically half and half. In the second group 
33-8 per cent. were dead and 66.1 per cent. living—or 
one-third and two-thirds. One in six of the children born 
in these families has therefore died as a direct consequence 
of the loss of its mother’s care. The result of the 
medical inspection of school children, already noticed in 
these columns and reprinted in the complete report, shows 
that the survivors suffer too, notably in the neglected and 
filthy condition of those who are too young to wash and 
dress themselves ; and of the injury to health it is impos- 
sible to calculate the extent. The infant death rate 1s 174 


per 1,000—the highest of any Scotch town, Nor 
do the evil conditions of a dominant industry 
stop at direct results. A low standard of life, 
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of municipal effort, and of the duties of citizenship 
is the companion of a sweated and unskilled trade, and it 
is not difficult to learn from the report that these things 
prevail in Dundee. Something of them has crept into 
the preface, but the inquiry itself speaks more plainly ; 
and the impression it leaves on the readers is that if these 
industrial conditions are really inevitable, Dundee has 
not much to say for its continued “ existence as a manu- 
facturing centre,” and that the sooner it is snuffed out by 
Indian competition the better. 

But is the matter so hopeless as the Dundee Social 
Union seems te think? Does Bombay compete under 
decent conditions of labour, or is it not also in some need 
of levelling up? And is it too much to hope that the new 
Secretaries for Scotland and for India can find a way of 
putting an end to a very shameful state of things? It is 
worth notice that the Indian jute manufacture is partly 
supported by Dundee merchants’ capital. 





NEAR THAMES MOUTH. 


UT there, on the hollow of the sky-line, past the 
outlying spits of ragged marsh, out there where 
the low receding coast and cloud banks sink into the 
horizon’s grey wastes of sea, with the breeze a-flutter over 
heaving watery ridges, the tide is fretting back the great 
rivers smooth-rolling drift into its bending reaches. 
White sails a-flash in sunlight on slanting wings to take 
the sluggish London tide. Light wind on the near shore’s 
grasses, feathering the swaying tips! Wind crisping the 
flick of waves into flecks of chasing foam! Low-lying 
breadths of marshy pasture, wind-blown wisps of light 
cloud over the sun’s face, flying shadows on earth’s hol- 
lows and river bends and sea. On the horizon’s silvery 
line, faint smoke trails in streaming flight from the black 
hulls of the liners homeward bound: English eyes scan 
hard again green English fields; all things, wind and 
water and ships and men, are racing home on grey Lon- 
don’s tide. 

From the grassy creek that twists and recoils and 
debouches towards the shore, where the first ripple, run- 
ning inland over the foreshore’s drift and shallows, swells 
against the «leaming trickle of water, amid the channel’s 
stakes and fat round of mud banks, two gulls rise with lazy 
flaps of the wing, labouring slow over grassy, rustling 
sedges and withered banks of reeds; over the green marsh 
tracks trending away into the immense plain, over the 
paths beaten alongside the sluggish waters of the dykes, 
over the leaning rows of knotted willows, nodding warty 
pollard heads by scummy green pools, past the flat mile 
on mile of salty grass, and breaks of pale stubble and 
fresh dark plough lands, away to the uttermost grey lines 
of the Essex villages the birds wing lazy flight from the 
drifting river and the incoming sea. 

The ships go up to London, gliding, graceful, slow ; 
white sails skimming the green marshes way, doubling 
the bend into the windy reach, passing serene and slow 
under the shelter of the woody Kentish hills. 

Far away over the quiet, grazing fields, low down 
under the arch of the great sky that ever draws the eye 
in search of it, past the specks of motionless cattle feed- 
ing in the edging shadow of the green dykes, far-away 
clumps of wind-twisted trees break to left and right the 
lew-running lines of the silent marsh, the wind-blown 
trees planted in squares defending solitary farmsteads and 
ricks, and little huddle of home, nestling close behind 
the crooked branches combed ajl one way, with tops flat- 
tened by the sea gales; and, further. the gaze following 
beyond, into the lonely reaches, sees down on the sky- 
line the tiny sailing arms of a black windmill turning for 
ever, measured, slow, against the low, green mounds and 
the impassive sky. 

All is so delicately still in those great sunlit plains ; and 
yet the silence holds the tiny voice of harbours far away 


beyond the brooding seas, calling, calling the sailing 
ships through watery wastes, cloud-wraiths and phantasms 
of the hollow deep. And the low voice of the lapping 
tides gliding to flow by the great city’s walls, stirs dim 
insistent thought. The great sea has swung its tides 
towards the City, these tides lapping into the shallow 
brackish reaches where the river’s flow is rippling a bluff 
song of the sea, past the old black hulk, the old for- 
gotten war-vessel, anchored in shore, rising on its rusty 
chain, in its last peaceful days; the streamer from its 
mast-head is pointing the way to the great town, the 
clouds are taking their trackless journey towards the 


grey blotted mass of streets toward that mighty 
hive of men; tomorrow, ina thousand years, pro- 
digious cities and their insatiate crowds will be 
drawing them; eternally the clouds pass on in 


peaceful flight over the wreckage of the years. Along the 
paths threading the plain from field to field the tiny figures 
of labourers are turning away from the decaying villages 
of the marsh; here the .ortune of the fields lags ill, chil- 
dren from every hamlet are now the children of the town. 
The ponderous city 1s waiting there, menacing, supreme, 
beyond the rim; slowly, slowly it drags all things 
from earth’s depths towards it, food and gain; 
and the workings of men’s minds it wrests from indifferent 
and from hostile shores. All the stupidities of the wide 
earth it wages war on, and creates fresh racking problems 
in its commonplace greedy bulk, its bulk so brutal, so 
great, so packed with patient labouring power and 
momentary lies. 

Smoke from far liners blurring the horizon’s rim! 
Wash of the incoming tide against the crumbling banks, 
while the white sails slant by, midstream. English eyes 
scan hard again the green home fields. Wind pressing 
up the salty reach; wind coursing up there through 
maze of blackened streets and weary stones and 
the limitless onrushing faces of men! Wind swaying 
the feathering grasses of the plain! Free wind flecking 
the foam of racing crests and journeying hollows of the 
unburdened sea. 


EDWARD GARNETT. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam, 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

FIND everyone impressed with the admirable way 

in which the Prime Minister is fighting the elec- 
tion. To my mind his demeanour, the quality of his 
speeches and addresses, and the steady wisdom of 
his tactics, contrast most favourably with Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s and Mr. Balfour’s performances. How ex- 
cellent is his temper, how prudent and loyal his senti- 
ments! Here is Mr. Balfour, supposed to be the 
readiest of men, floundering helplessly before half a 
dozen well-informed hecklers at Manchester, showing 


Singular ignorance of what he is talking about, and 


not even revealing the common debater’s power of 
meeting a telling thrust. As for Mr. Chamberlain, with 
all the admiration in the world for his physical energy, 
how impossible it is to read his weak, dreary harangues! 
He has nothing to say; no constructive intellect is 
behind his interminable repetitions of cant phrases. 
What he would do if he came to power Heaven only 
knows. It is impossible to believe that he has any 
serious policy, his most clearly realised thought being 
evidently the determination to destroy Mr. Balfour’s 
Leadership. In that he will probably succeed, but the 


victory will be a barren one, for Mr. Chamberlain will 
His 


have no time to reap the fruits of his success. 
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personality will always avail to keep the Tories out 
of office. 
* * * * * 


On the other hand, Mr. Balfour’s indecision, moral 
faithlessness, unfruitful intellect, and complete want of 
imagination, are clearly responsible for the present 
breakdownof Toryism. It isseen that heiscompletely out 
of his element when he meets the people face to face, and 
it is an excellent lesson in affairs to see this triumphant 
sophist of the green benches reduced to phraselessness 
by a little group of his own electors. Mr. Balfour 
would never have gone so far but for the very poor 
intellectual material of which, during late years, Parlia- 
mentary Toryism has been composed. I remember 
Lord Randolph Churchill in his zenith and in his decline. 
In both periods he was much superior to Mr. Balfour. 
Even when he had lost his powers of speech and his 
physical force he could go straight to the heart 
of a controversy where Mr. Balfour would amble 
gracefully round the fringes of it. And_ both 
Lord Randolph’s son and Lord Hugh Cecil 
at their best much surpass the late Prime Minister 
in the capacity for direct thought and expert expres- 
sion. Where Mr. Balfour excelled was in the dialec- 
tical cunning that comes of long practice, an ingenious 
elusive mind, and courage in verbal fence. He is no 
popular statesman, no administrator, no initiator. And 
whenever large popular issues are raised he fades away 
into a kind of astral personality. 

. * * o 


The Parliamentary values ought to be decisively 
altered in favour of the Liberals when the new 
Government is in power. Their debating power in the 
Commons will be great; and from this point of view 
the reinforcements from below the gangway will 
be extremely valuable. The one weak point is in 
administration. Two of the best administrators on the 
Liberal side are Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Acland ; 
neither belongs to the new formation, and another pro- 
mising figure in practical statesmanship, Mr. Whitley, 
has not yet been included, though one hopes that a place 
will be found for him later on, The hope is that the 
new men, Mr. George and Mr. Burns in particular, will 
be sources of strength on the administrative side. They 
ought to be. Both have strong wills, rapid minds, 
remarkable powers for work, quick sympathies, and 
the kind of experience which is likely to help them in 
their special departments. 

® * * * * 

A year ago everybody would have agreed that M. 
Falli¢res was tolerably certain to be the new Presi- 
dent of the French Republic. He was the candidate of 
the advanced Left, then in power ; he was person- 
ally very popular, and would, in fact, have made a 
slightly more advanced and distinctive Loubet. Now 
I imagine that unless the admirable and very refined 
and interesting personality of M. Bourgeois intervenes, 
the chances are still in M. Falliéres’ favour, but that 
M. Doumer is a possible rival. He made himself very 
unpopular by the way in which he succeeded in spirit- 
ing the venerable M. Brisson out of the Presidency of 
the Chamber of Deputies. He was suspected as a 
Chauvinist, with rather sinister colonial connections, 
and he was certainly anti-English in the anti-English 
days. But he is very clever, has shown great tact and 
moderation in the Chamber, and I imagine is slightly 


strengthesed by the fact that power in France has 
slightly shifted from the Advanced Left to the Middle 
Left. And it is easy to imagine a combination 
powerful enough to carry him. 


* * * - * 
Of all the extravagant fictions employed by Mr. 
Balfour in regard to Chinese labour the most 


monstrous is the suggestion that the Boers, or 
any section of them, were ever in favour of it. When 
such things are said it seems impossible to get 
people to understand the truth about South Africa. 
Everyone knows that the Boers loathe the idea of 
Chinese labour, and have never for one moment faltered 
in their dislike to it. They only consented to postpone 
their demand for immediate expatriation because the 
Responsibles, with whom they are now allied, were 
not absolutely united in opposition. Mr. Albu said 
to me on the Rand, and there is no fairer-minded 
member of the mining groups: ‘‘l had no grievance 
against the Boer Government—it seems that other 
people had. But I admit that they would never have 
given us Chinese labour.” 
* * * * » 


It is difficult to imagine a public man of weight 
and eminence more divorced from genius than Lord 
Ritchie and yet more suited to a great deal of re- 
sponsible political and administrative work. No man 
was a better hand at getting bills through, and 
though he had one signal failure his successes, in an 
age of unheroic but fairly progressive Uniovism, 
were considerable. He made ample concessions, and 
was an excellent hand at arrangements’ with 
opponents. His draughtsmen sometimes com- 
plained that he gave away too much, but he 
involved himself in no great difficulties. He was a 
laborious, not an attractive, speaker. But he was 
always clear, and once at least during the Free Trade 
controversy he was really impressive. He was always 
something of a Tory Democrat—that is to say, he was 
a man who, if Liberalism had been a trifle more power- 
ful and popular in the eighties and nineties, might 
have held to it. His chief feat, however, was that he 
destroyed Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to capture the 
Balfour Cabinet for Protection by insisting on the 
repeal of the corn tax. Mr. Chamberlain always 
refers to this incident with the utmost bitterness and 
chagrin. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


SIR,—The Unionist leaders are playing so completely 
into the hands of their opponents that the Government is 
likely to have it all its own way at the polls. The attempt 
to make Home Rule a definite issue—whole-heartedly by 
such as Mr. Walter Long, half-heartedly by Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain, and its absolute rejection by the 
Duke of Devonshire and Lord James, must create a degree 
of confusion in the mind of the average elector, which will 
be extremely helpful in —s him into the condition of 
exclaiming, “You have had your turn and are now by 
your own showing all at sixes and sevens, so we had better 
let the other fellows l..ve their chance”! 

The consequence of this mode of electioneering will 
be that though they have not asked for it the Government 
will practically be given a mandate, even to the extent of 
an out-and-out measure of self-government for Ireland. 

From our point of view the whole outlook is extremely 
favourable. We have no divided interests ; our whole support 
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will be given to those who have declared themselves pre- 
pared to deal with the troubles of Ireland in a sympathetic 
and enlightened manner. 

The vast majority of Irishmen are keenly alive to the 
evils of the present bureaucratic system of government and 
can have no sympathy with the bare-faced attempt to make 
use of Ireland once again for party purposes. The Spec- 
tator says, “Mr. Balfour is now raising a sham scare,” 
and-certainly he is ably seconded by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
gravely tells us we are marching through rapine to the 
disintegration of the Empire, and that “we are threatened 
once more with those methods of terrorism, devised to 
place our loyal fellow-subjects in Ireland at the mercy of 
the enemies of this country.” It does not appear why Mr. 
Chamberlain should suppose that it is an “insult” to con- 
sider people capable of open | their opinions after a lapse 
of twenty years when the whole governing conditions have 
changed. 

Ireland owes a deep debt of gratitude to the Unionist 
Government, for it was by the institution of Local Govern- 
ment and by the generous settlement of the land question 
that the further extension of self-government was made 
possible. The death-blow was given to the old xon- 
possumus Unionism by Mr. Valtour and Mr. Wyndham 
when they called Sir Antony MacDonnell to their counsels. 
This record is not obliterated by the miserable reactionary 
régime of Mr. Walter Long, who is now belauded as the 
saviour of society; but it 1s noticeable that in their long 
period of power the Unionist Government never played up 
to the requirements of the ultra-party until the last nine 
months of their existence. 

Another point to their credit is the initiation of devolu- 
tion in creating the Agricultural Department, a_ partly 
nominated and partly elected body. According to strict 
Unionism the Imperial Board of Agriculture should have 
been as capable of dealing with Ireland as with Yorkshire, 
but Ireland was treated as a separate entity and has a 
Department directly responsible to the Imperial Parliament. 
Ireland’s most important industry is therefore under the 
direct management of Irishmen, but when we ask for the 
creation of another statutory body to manage our local 
affairs as a whole and to be equally subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament, we are told that we are aiming at the 
disintegration of the Empire and the establishment of an 
ecclesiastical tyranny that must end in anarchy! 

The strongest chain that could be forged to bind the 
two countries together is the new financial relationship 
established by the 1903 Land Act. This was voluntarily 
accepted by all Ireland’s representatives and voluntarily 
granted by the Imperial Parliament; until this enormous 
indebtedness is repaid, anything in the shape of indepen- 
dence is impossible, and its existence is a complete answer 
to the bogey cry of Separation. In consenting to this 
policy Mr. Redmond proclaimed himself a much more sin- 
cere Unionist than the shrieking upholders of the in- 
violability of the Act of Union—so long as it suits them! 

The Liberal Government has now only to take advan- 
tage of the position created for them by their predecessors, 
and quietly proceed on the lines they initiated before they 
succumbed to the howlings of their Ulster tail. A sympa- 
thetic and speedy administration of the Land Act, and a 
good Labourers’ Bill will lead up to larger measures which 
will show the Unionists the opportunity they lost, and may 
induce them to revert to their own policy. We shall then 
see self-government instituted, as simply and naturally, as 
the unopposed measures of Local Government and Land 
Purchase.—Yours, etc., 

LINDSEY TALBOT-CROSBIE. 
Ardfert Abbey, January 6, 1906. 


FRANCE AND PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. — 


S1r,—The statement in the last paragraph of the article 
“France and Proportional Representation,” that Tasmania 
had once more embodied the reform in its laws, although 
made after reference to the best authority, requires amend- 
ment. It is quite true that the people of Tasmania have in 
a very decided manner shown their approval of proportional 
representation, and the new Electoral Bill, which was in- 
troduced as a Government measure by the Attorney-General, 
was carried through the Lower House at record speed. The 
Electoral Bill, however, was a corollary of the Constitu- 
tion Amendment Bill, and this latter bill was rejected on 
October 27 in the Council by eight votes to six. The 
Government then withdrew the Electoral Bill for that session, 
but it is quite possible that it will be re-introduced next 
session. 


Since the article was written an interesting report has 
come to hand of a lecture at Melbourne by Professor Nanson 
on Australian electoral questions. The great problem in 
Australia is the instability of the Federal Government. 
There are at least two important issues awaiting the popular 
verdict—the fiscal problem and the labour problem ; there are 
three organised parties, but both candidates and electors 
can be classified into four groups—Labour Protectionists, 
Labour Free Trade, Non-Labour Protectionists, and Non- 
Labour Free Trade. The introduction of proportional 
representation, as Professor Nanson clearly showed, would 
enable the opinion of the electors on these two points to be 
ascertained with accuracy, and a Government which repre- 
sented national opinion on both these questions would be 
both strong and stable.—Yours, etc., 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
January 3, 1906. 


DERBY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Derby does not deserve your severe strictures in 
current issue of 7he Speaker. 

Nineteen thousand nine hundred and sixty invites by 
the Conserative Agent to Mr. Chamberlain’s meeting were 
sent to every voter in the borough. 

These 19,960—“ Doors open at 7.30 "—do not include the 
privileged tickets reserved for Conservative supporters, some 
1,500 to 2,000, admitted to the Drill Hall prior to the 
19,960 “7.30” tickets, and, beyond this, tickets for “ doors 
open at 7.30” were being distributed after the delivery of the 
19,960. 

Except the four rows of seats at the front and the plat- 
form and orchestra, all were standing. 

I must refer you to the Birmingham Post account, 
which attributes the disturbance more to bad management 
and the intolerable heat and crush than to any other cause. 

The Conservative candidate, Captain Holford, appealed 
from the platform to his own friends to be still. See the en- 
closure from the local Tory report, as also reported in 
most of the London papers. 

More than 25,000 special invitations for 4,000 places !— 
Yours, etc., 

AN OLD LIBERAL. 

Derby. 





LINES FOR A PICTURE OF DAWN 
BY COROT. 


ERE seems the Master to have wrought 
The very tissue of his thought ; 
As if his watchful mind had drawn 
Its colour from the virgin dawn, 
And gazing on these early skies 
Had caught their quiet harmonies. 


With what controlling eyes he sees 
The countless movements of the trees, 
Branches and leaves to his far gaze 
Lost in one liquid, trembling haze, 
And branches to his ianer sight 
Become but dancing points of light. 
And how he casts upon the whole 

The enduring wonder of his soul, 
Proving with what expectant eyes 

He looked on plain realities ; 

Until the small familiar wood 

Has caught the magic of his mood 
And the oft-travelled meadow wears 
A heightened look, like one that hears 
A distant unexpected strain 

Of music, quickly hushed again, 

As if some wild divinity, 

Visible only to his eye, 

One moment past had stolen by, 

And her quick breath, remaiuing there, 
Were misting still the morning air, 
And by her beauty had been cast 

A shadow that still seems to last, 
Although her silent feet have passed. 


A. C.-B. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 


Y this brilliant and masterly rendering of the 
Electra® Mr. Murray has materially added to 
the contribution, already so great, which he has made 
to the literature of scholarship and to the scholarship 
of literature. Of his fine taste and thorough know- 
ledge it is not necessary to say anything ; they may, 
in no forgetful or ungrateful spirit, be taken for 
granted. Neither is it necessary to emphasise, for any 
student who knows Mr. Murray’s previous volumes, 
the deep insight and quick sympathy which he has 
brought to bear on Euripides as a poet, a thinker, and 
a dramatist. His work has not been merely critical 
and interpretative ; it has been in a real sense creative. 
By the force of combined scholarship and sympathy he 
has penetrated, as it were, to the heart of his 
author. His predecessors in the most of their work 
approached Euripides only from without. They 
went about the city, some of them merely grin- 
ning like dogs, others with a real desire to get 
inside. But they had not the keys of the gates. 
What lay behind that battlemented wall, so bizarre and 
often so baffling, they could oaly perplexedly guess at. 
Something inside there was, of which they reported 
differently ; one tried to explain it in terms of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles; another sawit by the fantastic 
lights and shadows thrown upon it by the pyrotechny 
of Aristophanes. A few reported, more in the spirit of 
the strange fervid outburst attributed to Philemon, 
that it was a palace ‘‘ pricked with incredible pinnacles 
into heaven,” but not recoverable in its whole outline 
or structure. Mr. Murray for the first time seems to 
see it from inside the walls, and from within measurable 
distance of the point from which the lines of thought 
radiate, the planes recede, the perspective falls into 
order. 

Yet here, in dealing with what is obviously one 
of the most striking as it is superficially one of the 
most disagreeable of all the .Euripidean tragedies, 
Mr. Murray has clearly had a more difficult problem 
to face than those which met him in the Garlanded 
Hippolytus, in the Trojan Women, or even in the 
Bacchanals, He has raised new or at least varied 
problems of interpretation. The methods which 
rendered these other plays so vividly, and on the whole 
with such singular success, seem here to require 
supplementing. It would be absurd to suggest that 
he had lost his central clue and was trying to 
interpret the Zlectra in terms of a theory which was 
the result of an imperfect induction. His knowledge 
of his author and of the whole atmosphere of the 
Euripidean age is too wide and too subtle for that. 
But this would put in an exaggerated form the feeling 
with which one is undoubtedly left at the end of 
Mr. Murray’s Electra, and with which one was not 
left at the end of his Hippolytus or of his Trojan 
Women ; the feeling that there is something in the 
original play still unaccounted for. 

One is not left with this feeling, let me repeat, at 
the end of Mr. Murray’s Hippolytus or of his Trojan 
Women. Can the same be said with regard to his 


* Tue Evectra or Evripipes, ByG.G,A. Murray. London : 
George Allen, 2s. 





Bacchanals ? That astounding drama has come down 
to us in a mutilated form—certain things in it are, 
and must probably always remain, not fully intelligible. 
It therefore stands on a footing of its own. Yet it is 
proper to remember, and fair to point out, 
that it is the two plays which have been actually 
produced on the stage in Mr. Murray’s version which 
seem to represent his highest success. Can we dis- 
tinguish cause and effect clearly here? Do we read 
the translations with fuller appreciation in the light 
of the living performances, or is it because 
they have a fuller life in themselves that they have 
passed on to the stage and taken shape, as 
it were, by an act of their own choice? To this 
question the forthcoming performances of the Electra 
will go far to supply an answer. For it must not be 
forgotten that while Mr. Murray has put all his 
scholarship and literary gift into his translations, he 
yet has, from the first and clearly, destined them for 
the stage as well as—perhaps we may even say rather 
than—for what our more innocent forefathers called 
the closet. 

Now, the Electra is perhaps the least of all the 
extant plays of Euripides a chamber tragedy. Through 
the medium of acting, much that is only latent to the 
reader in Mr. Murray’s version may come to the surface 
and take its due place. Asto this it is as idle to specu- 
late as it is to speculate about the results of the General 
Election ; we shall know both in the course of this 
month. But the point on which emphasis may be laid 
now is that for once Mr. Murray, instead of reading 
too much into his Euripides—which is the accusation, 
I suppose, that steady-going scholars of the old- 
fashioned school would be inclined to make against 
him—has read too little in him. The method of 
Euripides in the Electra is at once realistic and 
romantic to an almost incredible degree; it attempts 
a closeness of relation between high poetry and common 
life such as was never attempted again until the age of 
Shakespeare. This method Mr. Murray has narrowed 
down to the more restricted and more classical limits 
of a play like the Hippolytus. Or shall we rather say, 
not that he has read too little but that he has given 
too little of what he read? that for once he has 
hesitated—and such hesitation is both accountable and 
pardonable—to represent Euripides as he really is? 
The operation would be an idol-shattering one no 
doubt, but hardly more so than what Mr. Murray, 
together with the two older workers in the same field, 
Professor Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Dr. Verrall, 
has been doing for years past. In effect, what I 
suspect him of having done here, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is to create a new convention about Euripides. 
And this convention, to put it sharply in a single 
word, is that Euripides is always poetical. 

That Euripides, according to the fixed precedent 
and tradition of the Attic stage, wrote in verse only ; 
that his verse, while it has a freer and more flexible 
movement than that of his predecessors or of his great 
contemporary, remains under strict metrical rules ; 
that he uses this verse to produce the most radiant 
poetical effects in his iambics as well as in his lyrics, 
all this may at once be taken for granted. But it is 
also true—and here we come to the point—that he 
passes in this medium from beauty or elevation or 
pathos to entirely opposite qualities, and back again, 
with a swiftness and elusiveness to which literature 
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offers few parallels. Two great poets of the modern 
world, Byron and Heine, have done the same thing 
even more surprisingly. But again, Euripides has little 
or none of Heine’s gaminerie or of Byron’s coarseness. 
He slides through these involutions and alterna- 
tions and interlacements of tone with so smooth a 
motion as to be almost imperceptible. Working 
under different conditions and amid _ traditions 
which were still fluid, still in the making, the 
Elizabethans perfected the device of the mixed 
vehicle of prose and verse, a prose and a verse 
which midway are almost undistinguishable, and at 
their extremes are a whole world apart. Euripides 
had no such device open to him, or did not venture to 
use it: it isthe less wonder that, once the living tradi- 
tion was broken, great part of his work became, and 
has remained until now, unintelligible, a laughing- 
stock or a stumbling-block according to the temper in 
which readers approached it. But the tragic iambic, 
the nearest of all metres, as Aristotle points out, to a 
prose rhythm, is capable of conveying, and does in fact 
convey, not in Euripides alone, a tone and quality 
which we regard as proper to prose. This fact was 
firmly grasped and rightly emphasised (if it was put to 
what at first sight seemed rather an odd use) by Pro- 
fessor Phillimore in his remarkable volume of 
translations from Sophocles. Mr. Murray’s grace- 
ful and slightly mannered couplet - verse was 
admirable in the Aippolytus, where the whole 
action passes at a certain plane of refined 
beauty. It gave one pause here and there in 
the Zrojan Women. In some parts at least of the 
Electra it completely loses hold. Nothing in English 
but prose, as prose is used in the first scene of the 
third act of Hami/et¢ or in the third scene of the second 
act of Macbeth, could reproduce their quality with 
effective truth. The passages which excited the 
clumsy merriment of nineteenth-century critics yield 
their full significance as little when they are extenu- 
ated as when they are set down in malice. And Mr. 
Murray, I think, extenuates them. When Electra in 
the opening scene says she likes to carry water herself, 
‘though there is no need for it,” to spite Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus ; when, on being told of the feast to be 
held in Argos, she complains that she has no clothes 
good enough to attend it in, and the chorus-leader 
makes a well-meant offer to lend her some; when, 
later, she accuses Aegisthus of jumping on her father's 
grave and throwing stones at it when he is in liquor, 
and once more breaks out into the complaint that she 
has to make her own dresses and has nothing fit to 
wear, these petty hysterical outbursts, so closely studied 
from common life, darken the shadows of the tragedy 
and give its poignancy a keener edge. Is it so with 
the elegiac eloquence of the figure which Mr. Murray 
presents to us? 


“_This raiment thread by thread, 
’Tis I must wear it, or go bare—must bring, 
Myself, each jar of water from the sprinz. 

. . . . . . 
The grave of Agamemnon, even now, 
Lacketh the common honoun of the dead ; 
A desert barren, where no tears are shed, 
No tresses hung, no gift, no myrtle spray. 
And when the wine is in him, so men say, 
Our mother’s +g master leaps thereon, 
Spurning the slab, or I paw stone on stone, 
Flouting the lene dead and the twain that live.” 


No one could quite understand—I speak here 
again subject to correction from the actual performance 


—from a version which keeps this tone, all the 
mingled pathos and satire, splendour and squalor, 
that make the whole play so heart-searching, and 
make the figure of Electra herself, a mass of jangled 
nerves, tragically ridiculous, move a thrill that is 
equally remote from laughter and from tears. If 
Euripides knew the feminine heart as few have known 
it, he was far from being sentimental over women, 
and flattered them too little to be popular among them. 
It was not for nothing that he was called the woman- 
hater; and never elsewhere is he so merciless to a 
woman as he is to Electra. This princess of the 
ancient divine lineage, the Amber-Maiden, the eldest 
daughter of the House of Atreus in Golden Mycenae, 
is pitilessly shown as of common clay ; 


No more, but even a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. 


To the Dioscuri at the end of the play there 
does indeed seem to be one law for kings’ children 
and another for common mankind. But this attitude, 
whether in God or man, was just that against which 
the whole serious work of Euripides is an anguished 
protest. The moral (if one may speak of the moral of 
a drama), in the wild scene of hysterical remorse broken 
off by the entrance of the machine-gods, is not that 
Electra stands on a different plane from any wretched 
Wragg by the Ilissus in the last year of the Sicilian 
War. It is that this deeply-wronged, rancorous, 
hysterical woman does, in her revolting as much as 
in her splendid qualities, in the treachery, cruelty, and 
spite that are mixed with her obstinate constancy and 
hungry affection, represent human nature as it is, the 
product of the awful unseen forces which made man 
out of baser earth. J. W. Mackall. 





THE “DISCOURSES” OF REYNOLDS. 


Discourses DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. With Introduction and Notes by Roger Fy. 
London: Seeley. 7s. 6d. net. 


THouGu the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds have been 
reprinted many times there has been no attempt in Eng- 
land to edit them in the light of modern research. Ger- 
many, however, set us an example, and Mr. Roger Fry 
is careful to mention Dr. Leisching’s as the most thorough 
of the annotated versions. It is probably in Germany 
that Mr. Fry's notes and informing little introductions 
will be chiefly appreciated; he is one of the few English 
experts known and quoted on the continent. With the 
exception of Mr. Claude Phillips, the opinion of no 
other English critic is more highly esteemed by Euro- 
pean connoisseurs of painting. Messrs. Seeley, realising 
that no book on art can be a success unless accompanied 
by half-tone illustrations, have utilised a popular and ill- 
regulated passion in the most intelligent way possible. 
Instead of a portrait of the artist or “the house where the 
artist was born,” the new edition is embellished with re- 
productions of paintings which are mentioned by Rey- 
nolds, or which belonged to him, and by a few others 
chosen as real illustrations to the sometimes obscure 
phraseology of the Discourses. Bound in a discreet 
design reminiscent of Robert Adam, this is veritably an 
edition for which room should be quickly made in every 
library; if necessary, by the removal of some worthless 
manual contrived for that gruesome entity—“the art 
lover.” 

Mr. Fry seems to have set himself an examination on 
the zsthetic philosophy of the Discourses; and you 
are tempted to regret that he has not expanded his 
own inspiring essays (which touch on a thousand vexed 
and delightfully controversial questions), leaving the Dis- 
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courses to serve as notes for his own contentions—pre- 
cedents embalming principles. 1 say this with no dis- 
respect to the stately English prose wielded by Reynolds ; 
to the admirable common sense distinguishing the great 
painter's views and dogmas. An advocate, as well as an 
editor, Mr. Fry is a little unhappy because Reynolds does 
not always say quite the right thing even about the 
painters whose reputations are “classic” with us to-day. 
This cannot be explained by the acute observation “ that 
the two great discoveries since Reynolds are that of 
Greek art as opposed to Greco-Roman art, and the dis- 
covery of the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance.” 
Such a remark is an important historical truism put in an 
epigrammatic way, though it hardly excuses that dismal 
lack of appreciation for primitive art which characterised 
the whole eighteenth century. Reynolds would have pro- 
bably disliked real Greek art, as he disliked the mediaeval 
things, though he would have acknowledged “under the 
rudeness, original, rational, and even sublime inventions.” 
The essential kinship between Greek and Gothic sculp- 
ture would have precluded any real admiration. Reynolds, 
I am convinced, would have preferred the Apollo Belvi- 
dere to the Hermes of Praxiteles, the “ Aldobrandini 
Marriage” to anything by Polygnotus or Giotto. He 
offended Horace Walpole by his scornful criticism of the 
primitives at Strawberry Hill, and among them were 
“numerous and wonderful inventions.” It is really im- 
possible to accept the theory of “our ingenious ” Mr. Fry 
that Reynolds was on the verge of discovering primitive 
art. It is delightful to know that ke copied heads from 
the Eremitani frescoes; it is delightful of Mr. Binyon 
to have discovered that he did, before Mr. Herbert Horne 
was able to do so; and the noble tribute to Masaccio 
(inspired, it is true, by a Filippino Lippi) in the fourth 
discourse is a proof of his toleration; but he was as in- 
capable of appreciatng them as “our late excellent ” 
Ruskin was of appreciating Claude or Salvator Rosa. 
Longing for some tradition, the editor turns wistfully 
to the Discourses and is anxious to find a canon by 
which English art might have become subject to a species 
of evolution. The knowledge that England really has no 
tradition in oil painting disturbs his scientific and critical 
mind. Reynolds lived to see Lis own grand style, which 
he truly invented, become a preposterous snare. Gains- 
borough, as himself admitted, was a contemporary con- 
tradiction to two-thirds of his prescriptions for the making 
of the artist. No one of any importance in English art, it 


must be sorrowfully admitted, ,followed his advice. 
His pupils, instead of studying Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, studied Reynolds and the Vene- 
tian painters, against whom he cautioned them. The 


Dutch school, about which he was equally reserved, was 
then the dominating influence with most second-rate 
English painters, as it is at the present time. Turner and 
Constable came out of Wilson, to whom Reynolds was 
“conspicuously unfair,” as the world is to-day. The Royal 
Academy, though. it always adopted the attitude of the 
Irishman over his prayers—‘“thim’s my _ sintiments ”— 
about the Discourses—steadfastly ignored their precepts. 
“Go to Italy,” said Reynolds, “and study old masters.” 
“Stay here and look at us,’ said the Academicians. The 
students have, as a rule, gone to Paris, or kept to them- 
selves, like the Norwich men, or the Pre-Raphaelites. 

In the general course of events, criticism comes at 
the end of a great period or periods. The early art critics, 
the Ionian fathers of the rest, Aristotle, Pliny, Lucian, 
Vasari, had the advantage of a past. For Reynolds there 
was no past in English art. He could not, therefore, 
gauge the capacity even of his contemporaries or guide 
the younger artists in the trend of their racial bent. He 
recommended historical painting; it has been the stum- 
bling-block of the English school and the tomb of many 
excellent reputations. He belittled landscape ; it has been 
our chief ornament. He grudged the time given to por- 
traiture, and yet contrived the ABC of English portrait 
painting, as Horace Walpole finely said of him. At the 
moment when Grey was making dyspeptic confidences to 


Algarotti in regard to the hopeless future of English art, 
a new flower had blossomed on English soil. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the gardener. Since the Reformation 
painting had only been an exotit ; Reynolds ;made it indi- 
genous. 
Apart from their place in English literature, what, 
then, is the value of the Discourses, considering them as 
programmes never carried out? The answer will be found 
in the scholarly analysis with which their latest editor has 
prefaced each one. The opinions of Reynolds should 
form, too, a wholesome antidote to many unsound views 
advocated at the present day—e.g., those of the late 
R. A. M. Stevenson, who has done more Larm, I will not 
say to art, but to criticism, than any other gifted writer. 
They should have an admirable effect on the young art 
student who thinks that because Mr. MacColl criticises 
the Academy it 1s not necessary to remain at the Slade 
for longer than a year, and they may well remind 
students of the old masters that the hierachy of names 
changes in the esteem of the centuries; that Guido Reni 
is not quite suck. a bad painter after all. 

Mr. Roger Fry, by a strange paradox, belongs to 
one of the more advanced group of English artists which 
has ignored with success nearly all the precepts of Rey- 
nolds, even more valiantly than the Royal Forty. But 
he is more academic than the former President; his own 
paintings have always looked strangely out of place in the 
old Egyptian Hall. They resembled scarabs set with 
modern diamonds, and you often felt that Maskelyne and 
Cook, masters of the incongruous, must have assisted in 
hanging the exhibitions. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
By Frederick S. Robinson. 
25s. net. vy! 
WE have not yet attained to any firm or rational principle 
in our judgment of furniture. Even in the best times of 
English furniture—and in design English furniture at its 
best has surpassed any other—the most fantastic ex- 
periments were constantly made, the silliest fashions were 
blindly followed. A glance at the excellent and well- 
chosen illustrations to this book is enough to prove this 
statement. According to the common idea, Chippendale 
was the master of all that is most simple and beautiful in 
English furniture. Yet this book contains experiments 
by Chippendale almost as bad in design as anything made 
in 1850. There are tables panelled with churchwarden 
Gothic, mirrors framed in contortions of woodwork and 
stucco that suggest rustic arbours, cabinets breaking out 
at top into Chinese pagodas, and chairs with their backs 
half constructed of rippling wooden ribands. Nor does 
Mr. Robinson, whose criticism is sometimes very just, con- 
demn these extravagances as they deserve. He even 
praises one of the worst of the chairs, while at the same 
time he condemns painted ornament on furniture gene- 
rally. Yet there is no reason in the nature of things why 
furniture, like architecture, should not be adorned with 
paintings; while there is a reason in the very nature of 
things why furniture, like architecture, should not be 
structurally extravagant. Furniture is, in fact, a kind of 
architecture and should be judged by the same canons. Its 
chief beauties are those of proportion and a right use 
of material; its chief excellence that of perfect fitness for 
its purpose. Looking through Mr. Robinson’s illustra- 
tions, ranging from the thirteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth, we can see how seldom, even in England, 
furniture has been designed with architectural restraint 
and good sense. Nothing could be better than the oak 
armoire of the fifteenth century in York Minster, or the 
oak chest of the thirteenth in Stoke D’Abermon Church. 
Nothing could be much worse than the oak bedstead of 
1593. This is one of those cumbrous accumulations of 
ornament piled on the top of ornament, which came 
into fashion with the Renaissance, when architecture itself 
became, in ignorant hands, so much a matter of mere 
ornament. Mr. Robinson condemns this bed; yet he 
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praises another of the same date which he illustrates, and 
which, though less extravagant in its ornament, is scarcely 
more structural. Yet things of this kind are constantly 
admired now for their quaintness and elaboration, even by 
people who would condemn the same faults in modern 
furniture. Age will not excuse extravagance, and the 
furniture of the sixteenth century, like that of all other 
periods is usually best when it is simplest in design. 

Some of the furniture illustrated by Mr. Robinson is 
very elaborately ornamented and yet very beautiful, 
because it is simple in design and well proportioned. He 
gives, for instance, a cabinet of the seventeenth century, 
richly inlaid with ivory and mother of pearl. This rich- 
ness would be intolerable if the cabinet were extravagant 
in form. Its simplicity of design, contrasted with the 
richness of its inlay, reminds one of the same contrast in 
Byzantine buildings enriched with mosaic. It is in the 
legs of furniture, and particularly of tables, that de- 
signers in all periods have been most apt to go wrong. 
Nothing in the last generation could be worse than the 
gouty pinnacles which serve as legs to a table dated 
1622, which Mr. Robinson illustrates. He gives also a 
table by Grinling Gibbons, the legs of which turn over 
at the bottom into scrolls and are adorned with bunches 
of roses and folds of drapery, while a loop of flowers, 
hanging between the legs, encloses two cherub heads 
under the marble top. This kind of accumulation of 
mere ornament cannot but be ugly however well executed, 
and there is nothing uglier in the book than this table. 
“There is no instance of a man before Gibbons,” says 
Horace Walpole, quoted by Mr. Robinson, “who gave 
ta wood the loose and airy lightness of flowers and 
chained together the various productions of the elements 
with a free disorder natural to each species.” Would that 
there had been none since. To chain together all kinds 
of incongruous objects in a free disorder is not the way 
to design anything, least of all table legs. Yet Mr. 
Robinson regards this table as an example of Gibbons 
at his best. 

At the end of the seventeenth century our furniture 
first began to get that elegance and sobriety which 
we associate, often wrongly, with Chippendale and 
Sheraton. These and other great designers of the 
eighteenth century sometimes produced furniture which 
no other age or country can rival, but that was when they 
refined upon the ordinary furniture of their time. 
Chippendale was far too apt to make wild experiments on 
his own account. He was too eager to set up for an 
original artist, who could design a piece of furniture, as a 
modern painter designs a picture, altogether out of his 
own head. The result was that he often wasted his great 
fertility of invention upon mere structural monstrosi- 
ties. Sheraton, on the contrary, though perhaps he 
lacked Chippendale’s genius, was by nature far less in- 
clined to experiment. ‘he nightmares in the Empire 
style, which he designed at the end of his life, were per- 
haps the result of a mere deterioration of intellect—per- 
haps of a desperate attempt on the part of a fine artist to 
accommodate himself to a bad fashion. Neither Sheraton 
nor Chippendale, we may be sure, would have produced 
masterpieces, if it had not been for the general excellence 
of ordinary eighteenth century furniture. In proportion, 
in perfect fitness for its uses, and in the admirable use of 
material, the ordinary furniture of the eighteenth century 
often surpasses the work of the great masters. It is to be 
wished that Mr. Robinson had given more illustrations of 
this ordinary furniture, so that his readers might have 
seen for themselves that an art of this kind is dependent 
not upon a few great designers but upon the general con- 
ception of the age. People in the eighteenth century had 
a clear and just idea of what furniture ought to be. They 
did not like it romantic or pictorial, they did not wish it 
to suggest the palace of a king or the castle of a feudal 
baron. They wished it to be fitted to its uses and sur- 
roundings; well made, well proportioned, and simple. 
We have not yet recovered their rational simplicity of 


taste. We are still too romantic in our ideas of furniture, 
and like it to suggest surroundings different from those in 
which it is to be placed. We have got rid of the palatial 
ideal, with its marble tops like potted brawn, and its 
gilded excrescences—an ideal which originated at the 
courts of Louis XIV. and XV. and which regarded any 
signs of utility as vulgar; but we are still subject to the 
cottage ideal of rough and crude workmanship, which is 
hardly more congruous with our wants and surroundings. 
What we need is a style of furniture perfectly suited to 
our own conditions, and we shall best attain to this by a 
development from the simplest eighteenth century models, 
which were made for people like ourselves and living in 
much the same conditions. We have still to learn that 
the designer of furniture, like the architect, should aim at 
beauty and fitness rather than at originality, and that he 
should always have in his mind the conditions for which he 
is working. 

A good piece of furniture, like a well-bred man, 
makes no concealment of its purpose or its station. If 
it belongs to a middle-class townsman it will not pretend 
to belong to a farmer or a courtier. If it is meant for 
use, it will not have an air of elegant trifling We must 
fit ,everything to its purpose before we even think of 
making it beautiful; we must put the craft before the art, 
and the art will come in due course. 

These remarks have strayed rather far from Mr. 
Robinson’s book, which is intended for the amateur of 
old furniture and does not preach any esthetic 
doctrine. Yet old works of art are really valuable only 
when they teach us how to make new ones, and that is 
why we could wish that Mr. Robinson had been more 
exacting in his selection of examples. He has, however, 
produced a very useful book for those who wish to know 
something of the history of English furniture and of the 
characteristics of the great designers. His remarks on the 
Adams are particularly good and show some original re- 
search. He might have been clearer in his analysis of 
the characteristics of Chippendale, Heppelwhite, and 
Sheraton, and he might have been more consistent in his 
occasional statements of the principles of design. But 
these are minor errors, as also is the absence of an index. 





MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
MicHAEL Drayton. By Oliver Elton, M.A. London: Con- 
stable. 6s. net. 
Ir seems natural to apply agricultural metaphors to 
Michael Drayton and to regard his works as a country in 
which all but the most leisurely and patient travellers 
will be weary of walking, and will be tempted to end their 
journey at the first pleasant bower or valley of running 
water which woos them. “I really believe,’ said Hooper 
in 1876, “that the grand domain of Michael Drayton is 
a lerra incognita to multitudes who have heard his name” ; 
and we are assured by Hazlitt that “his mind is a rich, 
marly soil that produces an abundant harvest and repaws 
the husbandman’s toil; but few flaunting flowers, the 
garden’s pride, grow in it, nor any poisonous weeds.” 
This is not a very cheering prospect for the general 


. reader, who has found many gardens wherein flaunting 


flewers abound and who would possibly prefer poisonous 
weeds to a consistent innocuousness. So the grand 
domain is unexplored except by amiable loafers and by 
certain curious botanists and entomologists. For all un- 
enterprising readers Mr. A. H. Bullen’s or Canon Beech- 
ing’s selections are sufficient, and they are willing to forego 
the pleasure of discovering felicitous passages in those 
ponderous tomes and to relegate Michael Drayton to the 
obscurity of the more pedestrian poet-laureates. 
Professor Oliver Elton’s monograph, however, wiil 
do much to stir the curiosity of the callous. It is primarily 
a reprint from the Spenser Society’s publications, and is 
intended to save the “ historians of literature” from over- 
looking the researches which he has made in the matter 
of Drayton’s life and bibliography. But it is more than a 
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mere technical record of proofs and hypotheses ; there is 
a fine critical sympathy about the book, as if the author 
had beer. listening to Drayton, and could treat him as a 
friend. Meres, in his straining after analogies, was 
driven to compare Drayton’s character to that of Aulus 
Persius, because, it would seem, he alone of Roman poets 
combined goodness of life with the companionship of the 
Muses; but it is not kind to Drayton, and with all due 
respect to him as “a man of virtues and well-governed 
carriage, which is almost miraculous among good wits of 
this declining and corrupt time,” we regret that his drink- 
ing bout with Shakespeare is regarded as apocryphal, and 
wish that he could have said with more reason of his 
verse that it was, 
“Wild, madding, jocund, and irregular.” 

At moments, indeed, during his long life Drayton 
struck the stars—when he wrote the great sonnet and the 
ballad of Agincourt; and on several occasions, as for in- 
stance in Nymphidia, in the canzonet “To his coy Love,” 
and in some sonnets he reached a very high atmosphere. 
But, on the whole, he must be counted as a master of the 
“middle style,” one who in the course of a life devoted 
almost entirely to poetry and in a great creative period 
wrote a few things far above his own level; even men 
who were not strictly poets at all, like Ralegh and Wotton, 
wrote beautiful things when there was so much inspira- 
tion and fine poetry in the air. Drayton will take his 
place in the great traditions of English poetry; but he 
could not have stood alone, and he was sheltered from 
the wind no less than overshadowed by his contem- 
poraries. 

The sonnet for which he is justly famous, “Since 
there’s no help,” comes under that class of poems which, 
apart from their intrinsic beauty, will always be favourites 
because, at some time or another, they are appropriate 
to the personal circumstances of nearly every man. Dray- 
ton expressed for all time, whether he was sincere or 
not, the feelings of a man whose Anne Goodere has 
become Lady Rainsford. As to his sincerity in all his 
love-poems, he himself said: 

“Where other men in depth of passion cry, 
I laugh at Fortune, as in jest to die :” 
and, if only for sentimental reasons, we should prefer to 
believe that he was sincere. Professor Elton, speaking 
of “true and heartfelt experience transfigured in present- 
ment,” finely observes : 


“The original impulse of love or compliment is trans- 
figured in the joy of the fashioning: much as when a 
man should begin to paint his mistress’s face upon a fan, 
but should find that it did not suit the spaces and design, 
and then should alter it into some happy pattern, per- 
haps inspired by another artist; but should still send her 
the offering as his handiwork in her honour.” ‘ What I 
am suffering, and wish to record, becomes clay in my 
hands; it may not prove a subject, as it stands, for verse ; 
but it leads me to find a subject, in which the motive is 
changed, while the force of the original passion is yet 
manifested. - Drayton, fitful as his inspirations are, 
writes at his best with a proud mastery that enforces our 
question to the sceptics, How then would he have written 
had he been sincerely moved?” 

The “ Polyolbion,” that “strange Herculean toil,” as 
Drayton called it, but which another has called a “ portent 
of misplaced energy,” is a lumber-room in which the 
inquisitive may find many precious treasures and much 
fine old furniture; but everything is covered with dust. 
Drayton seems in it to overstep the line at which personi- 
fication ceases to be an aid to beauty and where an en: 
lightened pantheism becomes tiresome artificiality; the 
“rude embryon of wit” is often still-born; but, as Pro- 
fessor Elton says of another poem, “splendour and onset 
are not wanting kere, and the lengthy lines, which Drayton 
always favoured, have a weight of a broad and tumbling 
wave.” 

In a hundred and fifty pages Professor Elton has 
found room to say many wise and stimulating things, 
valuable to the expert and interesting to the neophyte ; 
and in the remaining fifty pages he gives a bibliography 
of Drayton, which, as far as we can judge, is comprehen- 
sive and very useful. It was certainly worth while to 
rescue the monograph from its obscurity. 


VERSE. 
Tur RAINBOW AND THE Rose. By E. Nesbit. 
mans, Green. 65s. 
SONGS OF THE REAL. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Ways or Verse. By Arthur Lewis. 
VeRsES, WISE OR OTHERWISE. 


London: Long- 


By May Doney. London: Methuen. 
Elkin Mathews. 2s. net. 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


London: Cassell. 
CoLLecTeD SONNETS OF Lioyp Muirriin. London: Henry 
Frowde. tos. 6d. net. 


In Miss E. Nesbit’s last volume of poems are present in 
full measure those characteristics which have won for her 
so many readers—accomplished versification, an original 
and delicate imagination, and, in addition to these more 
technical excellencies, and pervading them like a perfume, 

a moral quality which may be described as a kind cf 

tender and sagacious domesticity. Hers is the point of 

view of the fireside; and although she is no singer of 
curtained security, of the hissing urn, and bread-and- 
butter joys, although the open air, the stars, and the winds 
that blow over the earth have a large part in her inspira- 
tion, the reader feels that she has meditated her best 
songs in the circle of the lamplight, between Iris and 
Rosamund, the two children after whom the book is 
named and to whom it is dedicated. Restrained and 
responsible, she has also much depth of feeling, and her 
restraint and responsibility help her in her dealings with 
the unrestrained and irresponsible: in singing of Love, 
for instance, the undomestic god! The penetrating insight 
into the wild heart of the bachelor, shown in “ The Jilted 

Lover to His Mother” : 

“* There’s lots of other gals to be had as any chap can see, 
So you cheer up, you've got no call to go and pray for me. 
But all the same, if you want to pray, you'd best pray God 

to take care of them, 
For if I catch them two together, by hell! I'll swing for the 
pair of them.” 

the rapture of “The Island,” the directness of “ Posses- 

sion,” all evince the various and emotional character of 

ker poetic faculty. Sometimes, as in the beginning of 

“Despair”: 

“Smile on me, mouth of red—so much too red” 
or in the “Prodigal Son,” whom she addresses thus: 
“ In every kiss of your sister’s mouth, 
In each tear from your mother’s eyes, 
You will pay the price of the days in the South 
Where the far-off country lies.” 

she tells the stark truth from the domestic point of view, 

without, somehow, achieving the poetic truth of the 

matter. More generally, however, poetic truth and moril 
prepossessions are happily wedded in her verses. Her 

“Prayer for the King’s Majesty ” shows a peculiarly appre- 

priate and genuine feeling towards the Queen who was 

the crown and symbol of English domesticity, while her 
songs of the more intimate joys and sorrows of the heart 
have a note of spontaneous and natural passion, a note 
that can be caustic and humorous and yet thoroughly 
poetical, as in “Work,” where the tired housewife com- 
pares the sameness of her daily task with the varied 
creative joys of the Almighty: 
**I’m good at work—I work away; 
Always the same my work must go; 
The flowers grow different every day, 
That’s why I like to see them grow. 
‘If, up in Heaven, God understood 
He’d let me for my Paradise 
Make all things new and very good 
And never make the same thing twice!” 

May Doney and Arthur Lewis may be bracketed to- 
gether. Both have the stuff of poetry in them, yet both 
are inclined to be wilful. Mr, Lewis is often obscure in 
a somewhat mumbling fashion; but he can write so as to 
bring the sights and smells of country places pleasantly 
before the senses, as, for example, in the lines beginning : 

“ A lad lay on the rounding 
Of the green ridgé of a hill.” 

Some of Miss May Doney’s Songs of the Real, on the 

other hand, would really be better for a little of E. 

Nesbit’s wisdom of renunciation: 

“ God built you to be mothers, O! ye wives 

Who rob His Dream, fall short in barrenness 

Of that full glory He has given you 

The power and the sanction to express; 

Can love that narrows over self be true, 

Denying Him the harvest of new lives ¢ 
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“Where are My souls, My little souls ?’ He cries, 
Where is the seed of flesh My Hands have sown 
Within the gardens of your ecstasy ?” 

This is carrying domesticity too far. 

With Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler we are on other 
ground. Miss Fowler is freakish, frisky, volatile. She is 
cynical, pathetic, playful, serious, worldly-wise, tender, all 
in a breath and all by turns. She has an April manner, 
mingling sunshine and shower, tears and laughter; but 
April is not so epigrammatic. She unpacks Ler heart in 
neat parcels. She is knowing by way of being profound, 
and sentimental without creating a serious interest or 
concern in her emotion. Many of her poems would make 
excellent headlines to the chapters of her novels. ‘Taking 
them all in all, they make a bright posy, but they 
lack the bloom, perfume, charm, distinction, of 
the flowers that grow in a true poet’s garden. She 
is at her best when she echoes the accents of Praed, 
“Lapsus Calami,” “Departmental Ditties,” and “Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.” She has succeeded in the article 
of her intention ; ker work is this or it is that, but perhaps, 
on the whole, a little more of that. 

The echo is a charming sprite, but he grows irritating 
when too frequently invoked. Mr. Mifflin’s large volume, 
in which there are three Lundred and sixty-six sonnets, is 
a place of echoes. The attenuated voices of well-nigh 
all the great poets of the Old Country call to each other 
there, plaintively, complainingly, as if grieving to find 
themselves so reduced, distorted, and falsified. Nympks 
and sunsets, landscapes, languors, and longings float in 
fluent and pictorial procession through those pages. A 
tired reader wonders what may be the original sinew of 
Mr. Mifflin’s mind. His chosen literary form is partly to 
blame, doubtless ; it is so difficult to attain a really high 
level in the sonnet, so easy to remain on the merely passable 
level of mellifluousness, bumptiousness, and commonplace. 
In a note to his “Echoes of Greek Idyls,” Mr. Mifflin 
says: “The exceeding and ‘importunate beauty’ of 
the phrasing of this version (of Bion and Moschus) of Mr. 
Lang’s makes it, at times, almost impossible to do other- 
wise than to echo his felicities of diction.” If Mr. Lang 
were the only one whose “ felicities of diction” Mr. 
Mifflin has found irresistible ! 





BURMA. 


Burma. Painted and Described by R. Talbot Kelly. London: 

Adam and Charles Black. 20s. net. 
“A RACE entirely in harmony with its surroundings, and 
who understand what is meant by the ‘joy of living.’ ” 
The compliment to the Burmese contained in this quota- 
tion from Mr. Kelly’s book has no reference to the Young 
Burman Party, to the “ trouser-wallahs” of Rangoon, for 
whom the “ joy of living” means patent-leather boots and 
American cigarettes. Mr. Kelly was thinking of the “ real 
thing” as it hardly exists in Rangoon, except in and 
about the great Shwe Dagon Pagoda, but as it flourishes 
in the stockaded villages of the interior, where “the 
Burman pure and simple” sits in the sun, and the 
Burmese maiden, in beautiful native costume, walks un- 
consciously graceful, and both are gentle and rather con- 
ceited and have a charming air of kinship to their national 
peacock. This incredible fowl, indeed, may fitly be 
named the enchanter who drew Mr. Kelly forth to behold 
things no less wonderful than itself. By the eyes he was 
led, by the lure of a colour so miraculous that only the 
peacock may prefigure it. This quest he followed in 
lonely dak bungalows in the forest and on the far upper- 
reaches of the Irrawaddy, working at his sketch-book 
through all the heat of the tropical day. The tangled 
jungle could not stay him, nor pagodas without number 
satisfy his greed. ‘The man-eating tiger, dear to Princes, 
he saw, or at least heard about, but did not pursue; he 
was thrall to a rarer passion. The result is a narrative 
delightful in its quiet zest, and a series of pictures that 
— the hues of landscapes hung in a heaven of dream- 
and. 


FICTION. 


Jacob AND JouN. By Walter Raymond. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. WALTER RayMonp is well known as the best novelist 
we have of old-fashioned Somersetshire life. A Somerset- 
shire man himself, he enters with great zest into the racy 
mellow humours of the character of Somerset folk, a 
character which, like the air and soil of the county, is 
quite distinct from that of Dorset on the one hand or of 
Devonshire on the other. In Gentleman U pcott, Love 
and Quiet Life, and Tryphena in Love, Mr. Raymond 
succeeded admirably in catching this peculiar Somerset- 
shire flavour in the speech, the looks, the feeling and 
thought of farming and labouring folk, and if he could 
have fashioned for himself a style as simple and artistic 
as Barnes in his Dorsetshire poems, he might have taken 
high rank among Somerset worthies. But Mr. Raymond 
has never been able to free himself from that fatal legacy 
that was bequeathed to so many excellent minor novelists 
of the later Victorian school—we mean the Novel of Plot. 
The novel of Character is one thing, and the novel of 
Plot is another, and the fluent and facile popularity of 
the school of James Payn, Walter Besant, and a score of 
novelists of their period, set up an artistic ideal before 
their contemporaries, which has been as destructive to 
English fiction as a fine art as the ideals of the Royal 
Academy have been destructive to English painting. 
Character is plot, said once the cleverest of modern 
novelists, but the truth of this saying has _ been 
grasped but by few men. The James Payn 
receipt for the writing of novels was to elaborate some 
thriuing and highly artificial set of circumstances, which 
turned the characters of your story round and round, throw- 
ing them into a variety of unlikely actions. Truth to life 
was sacrificed to stage effect, and psychological insight 
into character was sacrificed for dramatic action. In 
Jacob and John we find Mr. Walter Raymond unwilling to 
evolve his plot simply from the interplay of his charac- 
ters, and having recourse to a series of ingenious artifices 
which are quite out of artistic keeping with the homely 
simplicity and sleepy atmosphere of his ald-fashioned 
Somersetshire villages. Nothing could be more charming 
than his scenes and descriptions of local types and local 
features in the life of Bratton. His character-study of old 
Jacob Handsforth, the miserly farmer, is quite convincing 
in itself, and his attitude to Hannah Peach, “ the little 
slip of a workhouse girl,” who as farm servant stays on 
and on with her grudging master out of love for the boy 
John, is full of living subtlety. Excellent, too, are the 
sketches of the village worthies, the illustrious family of 
the Moggs, who act as an informal village tribunal in all 
matters of public opinion touching the reputation of men, 
while holding the village ear at the high seat of the village 
inn. Charming, too, are the descriptions of countryside 
life touched in to form the background of the general pic- 
ture, but all these things are not sufficient in the novelist’s 
eyes, and, with a care and a dexterity that would be praise- 
worthy in any other cause, he bestirs himself to produce a 
plot that shall be worthy of the popular school of fiction 
of the ’eighties. It is a wonderful thing this plot, and 


. quite worthy of the august traditions that have inspired it. 


We can imagine the shades of the authors of Zost Sir 
Massingberd and Dorothy Temple looking over Mr. 
Raymond’s shoulder with delight while he was contriving 
how to get the boy John out of Hannah’s reach, how to 
get him out of Bratton, safely captured by Barbary 
corsairs (after he has for the plot’s sake run away to sea), 
and kept a prisoner in Morocco till the exigencies of the 
situation demand that he shall turn up again, now grown 
to man’s estate, and expose the villain, Richard Vigger. 
There is also a matter of wills, wills forged and wills 
hidden, without which it seems impossible to write the 
popular novel of stirring incident. But we will not dwell 
on such things; they are part of the artistic ideal which 
Mr. Raymond has inherited along with the necessary bag 
of tricks of English fiction. We will, however, put our 
argument before Mr. Raymond in another way. There is 
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abundant evidence in Jacob and John that he has closely 
observed for himself life and character of the folk of 
ordinary English country towns and villages, and we 
would urge him to try the experiment for once of 
telling the story of some actual occurrence in some 
family’s life known to him, to tell the story just as he 
saw it and watched it through his own eyes and the minds 
of his neighbours. In every family’s life there occurs, 
sooner or later, some verv significant drama, a drama 
generally connected with death or some unexpected blow. 
It is precisely at this psychological moment that people 
reveal their characters, a moment when the attentive 
spectator perceives the long chain of circumstances that 
have gone to make up the tragedy or family drama, a 
drama that is more or less the true growth of the inter- 
play of character upon character and of the family tem- 
perament. Let Mr. Raymond set himself to tell simply 
the story of some such situation, and he will at once rivet 
our attention and bring us nearer to the force of nature 
than by the most lavish elaboration of ingenious plots he 
can bring us near to art. Of course, /acob and John 
may, and probably will, please a large circle of guileless 
and simple-headed readers. But is it worthy of the 
novelist’s gift of observation and insight into life? We 
think’ not, and there, without further areument, we will 
leave it. 





INSURANCE. 

INSURANCE AND THRIFT IN 
LirE ASSURANCE. 

The past year has been one of quiet growth with 
our home offices. Perhaps the most notable event of the 
year in connection with them was the transfer of the 
Hand-in-Hand to the Commercial Union. The former 
was the oldest life and fire office in existence, having been 
established in 1696, and was in a highly prosperous state. 
Since the transfer the shares of the Commercial Union 
have risen considerably. It was to the regret of many 
that the old Hand-in-Hand ceased its independent 
existence, for it held in some respects quite a unique posi- 
tion. Altered monetary conditions have left their impress 
on the business. The published valuations of the offices 
show that a rising rate of interest is being earned, which 
augurs well for future bonuses. During the years of 
cheap money the profit from interest declined in most 
offices and in the case of some interfered with the main- 
tenance of former rates of bonuses. Now the companies 
seem to be on the up grade as regards the returns on in- 
vestments, and in due course the improvement will be 
manifested in the valuation surpluses. The expenses of 
management have maintained great uniformity for a 
number of years. What movement there has been is in 
the direction of reduction. It is greatly to the credit of 
English offices that a stand has been made by most of 
them against excessive commissions. American life in- 
surance has furnished the financial sensation of the year. 
The gravity of the disclosures has lain not so much in the 
actual ascertained loss to policyholders as in the deplor- 
able absence of those principles of management which 
such vast responsibilities should properly inspire. In the 
States public feeling has been intensely aroused, and the 
Government investigation will certainly be followed by 
drastic legislation. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

The past year has been a better one for fire offices 
than the preceding one. No great conflagrations have 
occurred involving high losses as in 1904, and the pro- 
spects of shareholders in connection with forthcoming 
dividends appear quite satisfactory. In North America, 
owing to the absence of great fires, the waste is some 
£14,000,000 to £16,000,000 less in 1905 than in 1904. 
The chief disturbing factor is the trouble in Russia. 
Although the foreign insurance offices are at present pro- 
tected, difficulties may arise in the future, and the outlook 
for new business is reduced of course to a low point. Much 
progress is now being made in the adoption of precautions 
against fire and the spread of fire, which should lessen 


1905, 


a number of the rates charged. The changing conditions 
of modern life bring new risks into prominence. Fore- 
most amongst these is the hazard of fire arising from elec- 
trical installations. All fittings of electric light or power 
should be subjected to standard requirements, and now 
matters are moving in this direction. A number of fires 
have been occasioned by the increased use of petrol, and 
as a result special attention is being given to guarding 
against this danger. The tendency towards amalgama- 
tions, which for a number of years has been gradually 
reducing the number of British offices, still continues. If 
it were merely a matter of weak offices being absorbed 
on account of their being unable to make headway, there 
would be no difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of the movement. But none have been more liable to 
disappear of late than old, strong, and conservative offices. 
Larger and more powerful rivals successfully lay siege to 
these institutions. To such an extent has this been 
carried that it has considerably interfered with facilities 
for re-insurance amongst home offices. In addition to 
the Hand-in-Hand referred to above, the business of the 
County, the Westminster, and the Patriotic are either 
transferred or in the process of transference. Each of 
these offices had its own individuality and separate con- 
nection, the growth of many years. The businesses, by 
being placed in other hands and controlled by different 
minds, cannot continue in the old lines which have been 
pursued with success. It would thus appear that these 
amalgamated businesses constitute an addition to the in- 
come of the company taking them over, without being at 
the same time an added force. Hence a blank must be 
left which is likely to be seized by younger competitors. 
GENERAL THRIFT. 

An eager desire for wealth, coupled with a callous 
disregard of others, has given rise of late years to several 
strenuous efforts to obtain by unworthy means possession 
of the savings of the people. Last year saw the collapse 
of Nelson’s Tea Pension scheme and several imitations 
thereof. Various organisations of the “Free Homes” 
class also succumbed, after brief inglorious careers. An 
undesirable crop of “Bond Companies” sprang up in 
imitation of those in the United States. None of these 
various projects offered any inducements whatever to a 
business man who understood their methods. They ap- 
pealed, however, by agents, to the unskilled, the incau- 
tious, and the trustful, and their promoters have shown a 
much greater desire to profit by the weaknesses of human 
nature than to act on sound principles. In May last a de- 
partmental committee of the Board of Trade was appointed 
to inquire into bond companies generally. A valuable 
report was issued some six months later and legislation 
will, no doubt, follow on the lines suggested therein. The 
effect will be to bring these “outside companies” under 
regulations similar to those which apply to life assurance 
offices and friendly societies. These measures, however, 
seem hardly adequate in dealing with projects, many of 
which are run by financial adventurers pure and simple. 
For the most part, the people are left to take care of 
themselves ; and though the more unsatisfactory schemes 
are in the course of a few years run to earth, they are 
responsible for a great deal of mischief before this is done. 

The great friendly society orders have been steadily 
growing in financial strength, and have pursued their 
course marked now as heretofore by prudence and energy. 
They have of late years been more and more subject to 
skilled actuarial advice, and under this salutary influence 
have attained in some cases, and are attaining in others, 
a monetary position comparable to that of our life offices. 
This improvement has not been brought about without 
self-denying management, which has given an opportunity 
for a number of societies to be pushed which seem to offer 
much greater advantages at the expense, however, of 
security. Unfortunately, owing to the competition of the 
newer schemes, the old orders find it very difficult to in- 
crease their membership. The failure of a number of 
slate clubs at the close of 1905 furnish other illustrations 
of the pitfalls which lie in the path of humble attempts 
at thrift. W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


LOMBARD STREET. 

The condition of the Money market has been de- 
cidedly easier this week, and the demands in connection 
with the Stock Exchange Settlement scarcely caused a 
ripple on the surface. Last week’s heavy dividend and 
other disbursements have begun to have their effect, 
and the gold which went into circulation as holiday 
small change is now filtering back. Although £350,000 
in gold was withdrawn for export the stock of bullion 
shown inthe Bank return is 41,048,000 higher, and, 
deducting a small expansion in the note circulation, the 
Reserve has gained £965,000. It now stands at 
418,815,000, being 334 percent. of the liabilities. At 
the corresponding date last year the figures were 
422,419,000 and 44} per cent. respectively, so that 
there is still a lot of leeway to be made good. Thanks 
to the return of gold and to Treasury disbursements, 
the market has been able to reduce its indebtedness to 
the Bank by £5,380,000, while depleting its balances 
to the extent of only a little over two millions. ‘‘ Other” 
securities, however, stand 10} millions higher than 
last year, while ‘‘ Other” deposits are only six 
millions greater, so that here also there is a gap to be 
filled. The outlook is not very certain, but it must be 
remembered thatthe collection of income-tax will take 
a lot of money off the market during the next three 
months, and continued ease is by no means assured. 
Moreover, there is at least the possibility or even pro- 
bability of further gold withdrawals, and our stock 
of gold is already too slender for the huge super- 
structure of credit built onit. France has been picking 
up practically all the gold in the open market, and is 
likely to do so for some time tc come; and although 
this has not quite the same effect as a steady drain on 
the Bank, the actual result is much the same in the 
long run. Speculative business, however, will be re- 
stricted until the General Election is out of the way, 
and this will give markets time to gauge the position 
more accurately than is possible at present. At one 
time this week it was feared that the Bank rate would 
have to be raised, but this has not been found neces- 
sary, and, bar accidents, conditions may look more 
promising a week or two hence. 


CHeEerruL Stock MARKETs. 

It is really astonishing how confident the tone of 
the Stock Exchange remains in circumstances which, 
to put it mildly, are not exactly encouraging. Accord- 
ing to all the best opinions, Wall Street is dancing on the 
edge of a volcano. The troubles in Russia are not yet 
over, and they will break out afresh presently, with re- 
sults to the continental markets which can only be sur- 
mised. Here we have a General Election which in the 
past could have been confidently reckoned upon to knock 
prices down at least temporarily. Yet in face ofall these 
adverse conditions we find markets not only maintain- 
ing their ground but actually advancing, and it is diffi- 
cult to find any adequate explanation of the pheno- 
menon. Personally I am inclined to believe that it is 
mainly due to tear. All the big interests are so deeply 
involved on the ‘ bull” side that they dare not contem- 
plate the possibility of a serious reaction. Accordingly, 
whenever a danger signal appears they all hasten to 
support prices, lest a sharp fall should precipitate the 
trouble which they know must come sooner or later. 
But the longer they can postpone it the better chance, 
it is argued, they have of saving themselves, whatever 
may happen to other people. From this point of view 
the Morocco question has been more upsetting 
than all the others, because at one time it 
looked more imminent. Of course, if anything 
serious had been likely to develop from the 
Algeciras Conference it would have knocked the 
bottom out of everything, and Paris at any rate has 
been decidedly nervous about the possible effects of 


German obstructiveness. Fortunately the situation is 
now regarded as less dangerous, and as soon as Paris 
sales come to an end the market here thinks that re- 
purchases from that quarter will not be long delayed. 
As a matter of fact France has been accumulating a 
great deal of cash for months past, and it only re- 
quires a little more confidence to let loose these funds 
on the Stock markets with results which may easily be 
far-reaching. Some time ago, before the situation in 
Russia and Morocco became critical, Paris was being 
tempted to take an interest in Yankees, and it would 
doubtless have devoted some attention to Kaffirs also. 
If the political horizon clears it is very probable that 
Wall Street will find a certain amount of relief in the 
French capital, and the big South African houses may 
find Parisian speculators ready by that time to try their 
fortunss anew in Kaffir shares. Actual dealings this 
week have been on asmall scale, but the Settlement has 
passed off very satisfactorily. It is very probable, 
therefore, that in the course of a week or two we shall 
see more active markets all round, if nothing unfore- 
seen arises to upset them. 

Our FoREIGN TRADE. 

The Board of Trade returns for last year have been 
dealt with pretty fully in the daily Press, but it may be 
of interest to call attention to the fact that the 
total of our imports and exports has reached the 
enormous sum of 1,070 millions—617 millions being 
imports and 453 millions exports, including bullion. 
For 1904 the total was 1,013 millions, and for the pre- 
vious year 980 millions, so that in two years there has 
been an increase of about 490,000,000. But instead 
of the ‘‘ stream of golden sovereigns ” which presented 
itself to the Hon. Mr. Seddon’s fertile imagination, we 
have added nearly 7? millions to our stock of gold as 
against only £837,c0oo in 1904 and £8g0,000 in 1903. 
Our imports of the yellow metal principally from South 
Africa were £4,691,000 higher, while our exports were 
£2,209,000 less. France took about 12} millions out 
of a total of 31 millions, but Germany got very little 
from us, and both Egypt and Argentina received less 
than in the previous year. From every point of view 
the returns are wonderfully satisfactory and completely 
upset the superficial arguments of the Fiscal Reformers. 
Bank DIVIDENDs. 

The past half year has been a fairly good one for the 
banks, judging by thedividendssofardeclared. Certainly 
in no case are they better than ayear ago, but at any 
rate they are no worse. Although the amounts distri- 
buted are no higher, profits as a rule have been slightly 
larger than in the corresponding half year and the 
amounts placed to reserve or carried forward generally 
show some increase. For instance, the Union of 
London has a balance of undivided profit of £121,000 
against £74,000, the South-Western £55,000 against 
445,000, the London and Westminster £29,000 
against £18,000, the London City and Midland 
4,144,000 against £130,000, and so on. As the divi- 
dends range from 11 per cent. to 18 per cent. there is 
not much to complain about in these figures. 

LoMBARD. 
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